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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


EverytuinG denotes the disposition to hurry the close of the 
session. Members, though not silent, talk less, are less obstinate 
to reply, rather incline to hush up disputed points, and dislike 
“earnest” men with whom it is matter of conscience to be prolix. 
In this disposition a good deal of business is “ got over,”—in a 
way not unlike that which Punch depicts in his cartoon of the 
week. Ministers, “getting over the business of the session,” are 
slaying at leapfrog over their own bills: the band is headed by 
Fond John, who vaults over the Lord-Lieutenancy Abolition Bill 
with a sort of plodding alacrity that bespeaks his practice in the 
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| of the evening, although it came from the Conservative Opposi- 


tion, favoured the balance of which Ministers felt the benefit. 
Mr. Roundell Palmer totally objected to the Government inquiry, 
as impolitic ; as evading the correct method of inquisition, if that 
were needed, since it should take its authority from Parliament; 
and as needless, since a right exercise of visitatorial power can en- 
force such improvements as would make the Universities fit them- 
selves for securing, with the advance of knowledge, the permanent 
objects of the institutions: but, throughout, he admitted the ab- 
stract legality of the Commission, and the necessity for enlarging 
the usefulness of the Universities. Mr. Stuart met the pri- 
vate Member’s motion and the Ministerial intention with a coun- 
ter-proposition declaring intrusion on the Universities for inquiry 
to be illegal; but he submitted, and withdrew his motion, in po- 
lite gratitude for Sir George Grey’s having suffered him to make 
it. Sir George’s amendment, to set the original motion aside by 
nominally postponing it for three months, was carried by 160 to 
138. So the Ministerial path is clear. 

Ministers have succeeded further, not only in throwing overboard 
some of their own bills, but in making the passage of others impossi- 
ble,—such as Mr. Bankes’s Smoke Bill, and Mr. Aglionby’s on. 
hold Enfranchisement Bill. But they have sustained some small 
reverses. The attorney interest, sedulously and formidably em- 
ployed, was able to carry Lord Robert Grosvenor’s Attorney's 
Certificate Bill, by 139 to 122 on the second reading. The sur- 
prise effected on Tuesday by Mr. Scott, who obliged Ministers to 


| acquiesce in the impromptu adjournment of the House, to show re- 


spect for the Duke of Cambridge, was not important as a Minis- 


| terial defeat; but it was among the many trifles which help to 


game; while yet the countenance of the little fellow betrays, | 
through its astonished fortitude, a fear lest he may alight infelici- | 


tously and “ fall on the other side.” 


| have been several kinds of activity. 


Serious lamentation would be wasted on these accelerations of | 
business: they are growing more reckless and mischievous; and | 


that progress in human affairs is but the first stage towards ul- 
terior improvement. 

Ministers have succeeded in getting forward some of their 
lightened cargo of measures. The Factory Acts Amendment Bill 
bas made way in the House of Lords, attempts to improve it not- 
withstanding. Lord Harrowby moved a ia to prevent the 
system of shifts or relays, but 1t was negatived by 58 to 25; both 
Houses having now, in that respect, inverted the bill of 1847, 
which this was ostensibly to “declare.” Another amendment, by 
the Duke of Richmond, to restore the original aggregate amount 
of time—fifty-cight hours a week instead of sixty—was negatived 
by 52 to 39. Ministers therefore have carried both their points, 
in favour of the manufacturers as opposed to the workpeople. 

The Ecclesiastical Commission Bill was got through the Com- 
mittee in the Commons, by Ministers, in spite of amendments 
by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Herbert. Mr. Gladstone re- 
newed his proposal to institute an order of Bishops with moderate 
salaries and without a seat in the House of Peers. His object 
was, to increase the effective supervision of the Church, which has 
by no means kept pace with the number of clergy to be supervised; 
and to that end = proposed, that when the inhabitants should 
have subscribed 30,000/. towards the endowment of the new 
Bishopric, 1,500/. should be granted annually out of the Episcopal 
fund towards the salary. But Lord John retained his aaa at 
the institution of lordless Bishops, lest it should give an impulse 
to the movement for getting a// Bishops out of the Upper House ; 
and Mr. Gladstone was induced to withdraw his amendment. The 
other amendment, by Mr. Sidney Herbert, was intended to im- 
prove the constitution and working of the Capitular bodies; but 
Ministers stuck to the limitation of their bill, and the amendment 
was negatived by 104 to 84. 

In the University question, as it was raised by the adjourned 
debate on Mr. Heywood’s motion for inquiry, Ministers had the 
advantage of being opposed by feeble movements, which, coming 
on both sides, tended to aid the balance of the juste-milieu. Mr. 


Heywood proposed a Parliamentary Commission, of course with | 
ample power to enforce investigation ; of course, too, animated in | 


its birth by the spirit of a searching and innovating reform. 
Gladstone and his friends resist all inquiry or meddling; for they 
insist that, as occasion offers, the Universities are making every 
reform that is needed to bring their systems into harmony with 
the advanced state of knowledge. Between the two stand Minis- 
ters, who propose a Royal Commission to receive optional contri- 
butions of information; their sole screw upon the Universities 
being their own fear lest the Commissioners should have only one- 
sided materials for a report. Borne on the confluence of these op- 
—_ but mild streams, the Ministers shot smoothly along in the 

ebate,—their project being the one really discussed, their progress 
marked, and their saccess unequivocal. The most telling speech 


Mr. | 


lower them, as a body of men without tact or weight. 





Out of doors, without any event of political urgency, there 
The most prominent public 

observance was the Duke of Cambridge's peel ys conducted ao- 
cording to the new fashion, in a comparatively plain style. Be- 
sides the formal tolling of bells, a number of shops were partially 
or wholly closed ; indicating a rather widespread bocling of respect 
and regret. Many shops, however, dispensed with the observance 
of the rule, and it would be difficult to define the class that did so : 
certainly it was anything but confined to the humbler class, We 
also notice that the “ general mourning” is far from being strictly 


| obeyed; no doubt, because it is troublesome and unsightly. 








The formalities consequent on the recent legal changes have been 
duly observed. Sir Thomas Wilde has taken his seat among the 
Peers as Baron Truro ; in Court, as Lord Chancellor. There was 
a report that he was to be Baron Eltham, taking his titleefrom an 
ancient seatof royalty: but if that intent of regalizing the son-in- 
law of the Duke of Sussex ever existed, it has not been carried 
out. He is “ Baron Truro, of Bowes in Middlesex /” But the 
confounded topography of the Peerage is an abuse of long standing. 

Pretty Radical but very convenient Mr. Cockburn has been 
elected by his trusting constituents without a word of opposition ; 
less wide-spoken, but zealous and able as a law-reformer, Sir John 
Romilly did undergo some questioning. Young Sir Robert Peel 
is placed in his father’s seat by the electors of Tamworth, in an un- 
sought and unopposed election. In home affairs, young Sir Ro- 
bert is an unknown. Gossip has been uncommonly free with 
his name, and has perhaps had no warrant for her criticism. More- 
over, although the late Sir Robert does not appear to have been 
“wild” in his youth, other great men have been so, even some of 
the greatest. But if the new Member for Tamworth accepts a 
formidable standard of comparison, he enters an assembly not un- 
indulgent to any young Member, and perhaps disposed to regard 
him with as much favour as any man who ever entered the House 
with hereditary recommendations. 

The Royal Agricultural Society has held its annual meeting, in 
Devonshire, with somewhat diminished éclat: it seems to be too 
far in advance of the age for that fertile and easy county; so that 
it finds neither adequate comprehension nor sympathy: its imple- 
ments are enigmas, its prizes not prized. 

An association of a totally different kind—the Society for the 
Reform of Colonial Government—has also held an anniversary 
meeting, at a Greenwich dinner-table. The Society’s muster, not 
very strong in absolute numbers, was yet remarkable for the num- 
ber of s¢ parate political partic $s represent d in it Tory . Radical, 
Colonial, Neutral, and even Whig; for the talent and influence of 
the leading men who represented both Houses of Parliament; for 
the masterly grasp of subject and resolute frankness of the speaking. 
Even the masters of public speaking from both Houses of the Im- 
perial Legislature, however, coneur in declaring that the most vi- 
gorous and striking speech of that evening was one of the latest— 
the speech by Mr. Lowe of New South Wales. It wasa torrent of 
eloquence—rapid in delivery, but clear, compact, and strong in 
matter, only too lucidly intelligible : Mr. Lowe plainly showed that 
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the present conduct of Colonial affairs, by the Office in Downing 
Street, is leading towards separation. 

A great mecting of Parliamentary Reformers was held at 
WwW ymondh: im for the county of Norfolk, remarkable for two traits, 
—the very numerous attendance from different parts of the county, 


and the hearty tone of the language. Sir Joshua W almsley re- 
pudiated the limitation to “ financial” reform, avowed a disregard 
of party consequences, and claimed the old Saxon suffrage for the 


yeople ; and the other speakers uttered a corresponding strain. 
Wil they follow it up with acts ? 





In Foreign affairs, the new arrangement on Schleswig-Holstein 
is first in rank. We do not understand the loud boasting about 
this matter as a “settlement” of the dispute. It is a mystifi- 
cation. A protocol has been signed by representatives of 
among the powers engaged ; but ye Prin refuses her signature, 
Prussia protests, and the German or national party in the United 
Dutchies is furious. Even if protocol had been generally 
accepted, it does not quash the permanent causes of dispute 
the conflicting claims of Denmark and Germany over a territory 
which belongs to both, with the further conflict in the reversionary 
claims of the houses of Oldenburg, (or Russia,) Augustenburg, and 
Gliicksburg, and the practical jarring of races. These sources of 
discord remain, even if the protocol had put a present restraint : but 
it has not satisfied Prussia, nor chained the provinces, nor stipu- 
lated that Denmark shall overcome contumacy with forbearance 
it does not prevent Prussia from abetting reb« ilion, it countenances 
Russia in acts of intervention. It proclaims peace, and is expected 
to rekindle the fires of war. 

Two personal events foreshadow political consequences. The 
solicitously expected heir to Queen - bella expired at its birth, 
and the Dutchess of Montpe nsier again heiress-presumptive to 
the throne of Spain. The Count of Montemclin has married a 
sister of the King of Naples; i rt 4 the Spanish Ambassador 
abruptly departs from the loveliest of bays. Our newly-allied ally 
there “> Spain, is thrown into direct antagonism with the “ Pet 
of the Fancy” among Absolutists ; the said Pet, no doubt, falling 
back more strongly than ever upon Austria and Russia. 

The French Assembly has at last gratified the Executive by 
passing a press law which will render the conduct of newsp: upers, 
according to law, nearly impossible —it will be vexatious, 
hazardous, and costly. The press therefore has the alternative 
which Charles the Tenth presented to it—of not appearing at all, 
or of appearing against the law. 
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Hovsr or Lorps Wonday, July 15. 
Factories Bill, considered in Committee ; 
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Extension Bill, 
the Earl of 


reporte d 
Harrowby and 





the Duke of Richmond negatived. 

Tuesday, July 16. Landlord and Tenant Bill, thrown out on second reading 
Elections (Ireland) Bill, reported—Municipal Corpor ms (Ireland) Bill, read a 
third time and passed. 


Thursday, July 18. Replies by the Dutchess of Cambridge and the Queen to the 








late Addresses of Condolence—Elections (Ireland) Bill, read a third time and passed 
—County Courts Extension Bill, considered in Committee. 

Friday, July 19. Inspection of Coal Mines Bill, and Factories Bill, ud a third 
time and passed 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, July 15. Mercantile Marine (No. 2) Bill, consider- 
ed in Committee—Sunday Labour inthe Post-oftice ; her Majesty’s Reply to the Ad- 
dress—Attornies’ Certificate Bill; second reading carried against Ministers, by 139 
to 122—Ecclesiastical Commission Bill, considered in Committee; Amen by 
Mr. Gladstone and> Mr. Sidney Herbert negatived, and bill reports Marriages Bill 
passed. ; 

Tuesday, July 16. Mercantile Marine Bill, « i Con tee—Ear . 
journment, on account of the Duke of Cambridge’s Funeral 

Wednesday, July 17. Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill, considered in Committec 
Smoke Prohibition Bill, oppose don second reading by Sir George Grey, and thrown 
out—Landlord and Tenant Bill; debate on secon uli mtinued till the House 
adjourned. 

Thursday, July 18. Mercantile Marine Bill, further considered in Committee—Re- 
plies by the Dutchess of Cambridge and the Queen to the Addresses of Condolence 

















—Reply of the Queen to the Address for a Monument to Sir I rt Peel— Messa 
from the Crown respecting Provision for the Duke of ¢ ind the Princess 
Mary Royal Commission of Inquiry to the Univ ties ; djourned debate re- 
sumed and finished; Ministerial motion postponing tl e tothe Greek Kalends, 
earried by 160 to 138—Attornies’ ¢ erties ite Bill, committed, against Minist , by 
105 to 103; Ministers again defeated, by 99 to 92; el igreed to ‘ 
Friday, July 19. Mercantile Mari Bi il, ft urthe a lind mitte - 
mond Park—Provision for the 1} _ of the lat f < il Pr { 

Danish Forts onthe Gold Coast ) ned by 138 42. 
The Lords Lhe Commens 

Hour of Hour of Hour of 

Meeting. Adjov Meetii Ad ment 

Monday eee eee eeeeee dh l0h Om Monday eeeeeteee No h lom 

" 12h 4 

Baas occcccccccece — 6h 35m Tuesday -_ Noon th Om 

Wednesday ...... No Sitt We uy Noor 6h " 

Thursday N H 2h 55m 

Thursday.......... h 6h 20m 1 4) 2h 1 

Friday N 1 h Om 

Friday..... = 7h 1 h 45m 

Sittings this Woek, ‘ rime, lt om Ss igs Weel s Pin : u 

this Session, 83 ; —217h 39m — Ss 1 5 m 
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siastical Commission Bill, 
will be restricted 


In Committee of the Commons on the Eccl 
a clause was agreed to by which D 


ans of Ch 






from holding with their cathedral preferment ving beyond the 
boundary of their cathedral city, or exce r th of 500%. a year 
Mr. GLApstTon: developed his plan for establishing a new order of 


Bishops. 

He moved a clause enacting that when 30,000/. has been provided by pri- 
vate contribution towards the endowment of a see in any district having a 
population of not less than 100,000 souls, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
with the consent of the Bishop and Archbishop, may submit to Government 
ascheme, for a Bishopric, and may propose the : priation of 1,5007. a year 
from the Episcopal fund. Complaints are made that the Bishops are now too 
lordly and secularized, and that this tendency becomes stronger year after | 





eneeneiane 
year. You can mend this only by two modes. First, by the ap foll owed j in 












the case of Manchester: but the House would not appoint any more Bis hops 
— 4,000/. ow5,000/. a year; and that mode is defective in itsel If. Secondly 
by the plan of having Bitiogeen a humbler and more restricted basis than ; t 
present. The example of the Colonial Bishoprics shows that within four oy 
we years of the establishment of a new Bishopric the clergy have invariably 
been doubled and tripled. There is a prevalent belief that it tterine 
away the income of the Church to giv e sums toa few and comparatively 
idle members of the Church ; therefore 10ps sh be appointed throughout 
this country with such incomes as are sufficient for the purposes of hospitality 
and charity, yet not suc h as to become tsin a worldly point of y From 
the v rious * consents required, not many of the new order would be tp. 
pointed ; not more, in our own time, probably, than three or fow 

Lord Joun RvussExu resisted the proposal, on the grounds he has before 
advaneed. The argument will very soon arise, if any funds are to be 
given for these Bishoy rics, that they should be given at the expense of the 
existing Bishoprics some as these will soon have less labour than at 
present, their incomes may be greatly reduced. He did not think they 
ought to give up altogether all prospect of creating such Bishoprics as 
those of Ripon and Manchester. 

After some conversation between Lord Joun Russeti and Mr. Guap. 
STONE, across the table, the amendment was withdrawn 

Mr. Srpney Herpert moved a series of resolut s with a view to re- 
form the constitutien of Capitular b odies 

If honourable Members would look back to the statutes by which thes 
bodies were bound, especially as they were moditied by Archbishop Cranmer, 
they would find that their duties were in strict accordance with the w ants of 
the present times. Those duties were, to give their counsel and assistane 
to the Bishop of the diocese in cases of discipline ; to superintend the edu 
tion of poor scholars and the raining of the clergy; to teach theology, and 
to take the superintendence of general education. Now, he did not know 
that he could draw up a list of objects of which we felt the want more at the 


ithedral 
atte mpting 
ginally in- 
clauses went 
the capi- 


llen into desuetude as far as ¢ 
was, that we 
her means, what it was ori 


resent moment. Those duties had fa 
Poi s were concerned; and the 

to do by voluntary societies, " by « 
tended should have been done by those cathedral bodies. His 
to secure residence, to abate the holding of pluralities, and to 
tular bodies the superintendence of the general education of the diocese. 

Sir Grorce Grey opposed the clauses, as making too great and exten- 
alteration in a bill sent down by the House of Lords, with which 
they have no immediate connexion. They are rtant, that if pro- 
per for adoption they should form the subject of bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE regretted that a more distinct intimation was not given 
by Government that this is a matter requiring careful and early examina- 
tion. The alleged reform of the Chapters in 1840 was no reform at all, 
with a slight exception. The objection to the ecclesiastical establishments, 
as they stand, is this—there are great emoluments to large bodies of men 
without practical duties: that fundamental error has never been rectified, 
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and the Governme ent does not meet the objection 

On a divisi ~ » first clause was negatived, by 104 to §4— Ministerial 
majority, 20. Mr. +o rT withdrew the other clauses, and the bill 
was reported. 

Tur Royat Commission To THE UNIveRrsiTrIes 

The debate on Mr. Hayter’s motion praying the issue of 1 Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the state of the Universit and ( or f Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Dublin, adjourned from th: April, was resumed 
on Thursday. ‘The speeches were by no means of an interest commen- 
surate with the subject; the far greater part of them consisting of legal 
citation and argument upon the point whether the proposed Commission 
is legal o1 in al. Mr. Joun Srvarr was the foremost champion of the 
* illegality ”’ hiectlin it will be a sufficient notice of his. mass of 
wthorities ie mention, that the amendment with which he concluded his 
speech affirmed, not that the Commission would be a violation of the 
laws, but that the advice to issue it would fend to a violation of the laws. 
The tract legality of the Commission’? was expressly conceded by 
Mr. Rounpett Parmer; and was opposed with but hypothetical inge- 
nuity by Mr. Giapsrons, Mr. Stuart’s only participator in this view. Siz 
Gronrcr Grey and Lord Joun Rvssewt considered the concession of thi 
point by Mr, Palmer a sufficient warrant to absolve them from a laborious 
justification of the course Government has resolved to pursue. 

One of the interesting features of the debate on the general topic was the 
practically progressive quality of Mr. Pauer's views on the educational 
duties of the Universities and Colleges, iews important as those of an 
influential Conservative party in the most aristocratic of the Universities; 
md the very temperate tone of the perme iwsions which he used rinst th 
issue of the Commission. 

racing the history of the pro W it } to p it the 
free University of Oxford in King E the First's t with its 30,000 
students, has dwindled to an incorporation of Colleges to which no addition 
has been made for some centuries past, Mr. Palmer implied that the present 
state of things is largely due to the requirement that ev: member of the 
University be member of some ore College in the University. He 
ventured to think t the cure of this might be found in reverting to th 

L system and abolishing the present monoy he meant the regulation of 
expens We have now ascale of living, manners, habi nd discipline, which 
whilst approved by y the present members it would be extre mely difficult to im- 
t ith momo t well begin de novo in existing institutions; but 
nothing would be more easy, if new Halls were opened, than to place them 
from the beginning under a strict and economical discipline. Let all the meals 
be in mon—no expensive private furniture be allowed—habits all in accord- 











ne¢ th the class of students likely to frequent them. Thus would they 
it once enlarge the benefits of the Universities and diminish the expense. 
le ted that there is not the slightest foundation for the assertion that 
the statutes of the Colleges prohibit the introduction of new courses of study ; 
nd with regard to the birth preferences and local preferences, on the elee- 
tion lows, &e., a just and liberal interpretation of the statutes will ge- 
nerally carry out the main purpose of the founders themselves. They should 
not f t what the Colleges have already done in this respeet; and espe- 
cially they should compare that with what the Crown itself has not done. 
In the | niversity f Oxford within the last twenty or thirty years, no f¢ wer 
a, lve out of the ninet een Ce leges, which were previously « 

fo ns, had spontaneously adopted wiser and d 1 m 

ber = interpretation of the wills of ‘their founders, and er orton i the 

leg is far as the founders’ intentions allowed them, ; » merit of every “de- 
corin’ ion ; and with respect t to the others that were behind in the race of 
improvement, he had not the slightest doubt that if they were not unneces- 
sari urmed, and if a spirit of resistance were uot created in their minds by 


| ill-cons ide red interference, they would soon follow the ex: unple of the rest of 


It appeared 
itive inter- 


the 


that 


Colleges. 


mtrast this with what the Crown has not done 
the } 


by existing law, without any commission or any legis] 
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a ; > -_ Salton ’ the Colleg nd ¢} 
ference with the wills of the founders, the visitors of the Colleges (and the 
Cr swn was a Visitor of a great many) had the right, not indeed of always 


f directing how they should be acted upon, inter- 





P rine e ste tes, but of 
altering 14 ‘imi 1istered, and of reviewing the statutes not only with re- 
reel to education, but with respect to everything else. They had the right 
to introduce any improven t consistent with the statutes of the founders, 
and to cor! ct any ubu es \ it have crept as — ull areas n ol 
them. The re il misfortune is, that this power has fallen into abeya 
through the neglect of the advisers of the ( rown it of fact, s¢ f 
the Colleges subject to the visitation of the Crown es more open t 
f th ther It would be a useful thing if the nob! 


exception than any 0! 











Lord would suggest means by which the Crown could institute a periodical 
visitation, and there by reform such abuses as might have grown up in 1 
of time : if it should afterwards b found necessary to go further, or that 
other instit ns did not follow the example of the Crown, it would then be- 
me a question whether some | lation might not be ne ; 
Mr. Henry Drummonp uttered me bold opinions, in his usual inde- 
pendent styl ; : ; 
1e Universities are me, by lapse, totally incompetent to dischar 
tl duties to the pu it | e in the way in which the publ might 
benefit d t the way t nedy that is not to go and meddle with the 
property i their righ ] ling we ought to « i 
Ha I mformists, or else to - 


for Roman Catholics a 
es and honours of 
ntinue the Univers 





fter we have destroyed that Church Esta- 
blishment, nt, containing so many professed enemies t 
the t tly in judgment upon it 


Establishment, sits nightly 
Passing he legal nts of Mr. GLapsronr, we come to thes¢ 





passages of SCO} 

The course rd was taking would tend to prevent the establish- 
ment of eleemosynary ndations altogether There is no doub 
individual who is deliberatin th himself whether he will 
vote a portion of his substance for pt secuting the objects of le 
tion, and religion, will be checked by the prospx that at 
und under any given circumstances, a Minister, who is the er 
litical majority, may institute a State inquiry into the mode 
funds he may devise are administered. Every one must t h 
would be a discouragemeut to all eleemosynary establishments But would 


Nhe 


when it was perfectly 
, 


it be wise to discou y was a time 





right to pass statutes of mortma vhen the wealth of corporations was likely 
to threaten the industry and t b a great portion of the landed propert 
of the country. But it 1 t so now; we are now a nation developing un- 
exampled energies in the pursuits of trade and material wealth. Would it 


not be a good and farsighted p y to pursue a gencrous and liberal course 











towards those who may lx | to rescue some part of that wealth from 
pursuits merely material, an vote it to the cultivation of all that is ele- 
vated in a human being When he attempted to plead th vuse of the 
English Universities, he w 1 not deny that they had done for learnin 
what had been on the who! s than might have been done; but they had 
nevertheless done what had red the circumstances of the times and the 
exigencies of t count! It did upp irto him a much wiser course for the 
Crown to pursue, to s t tld be done to improve the Colleges over 
which it had a legal cont: y administering the existing law, rather than 
to issue a Commission as prop 1. If the Universities have a fault now, it 
is that they have too n haracter of seminaries of the higher classes 

wanted to see them em larger number of the middle classes of so- 


LHe 
ciety. Assist rd has | » means in his hand 


them wi 




















of good by judicious munication with the Universities; but by th 
n ord’s present course, there can be no result but evil 
Joun Russeui i reply and justification of the G t 
intentions 
If the House of Com rmit the Cr 1 to order an inquiry 
into these matters, they 1 to keep back the Universit n tl 
urs ment th ling themsel to adopt All th 
tutions of t vuntry hay ite years been undergoing changes 
ing back twenty yea \ regards the changes made in the ( 
for instance—that, far fro ng destroyed, she is stronger than befor 
ind that not from resistance t ange, but from t 
the times and calculated to ke her more useful. § 
institutions. So with | to the Universiti 
i r t they nnot 
great t for th n 
the e1 y ! tors, we should en 
conducive in the highest d to the diffusion of r 


sound learni ir other institutior 



























ing, i ¥ 

Mr. E. Hernert Bunevry and Mr. Heyrwoop 
Government; Mr. Law i position. Sur Gro 
t] even moved that tl lebate be adjou 
months, but had withdrawn his motion in order that 
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Cuancetior of the Excneqver moved that such consideration be post- 
poned to that day three months: the House negatived the Ministerial 
amendment, by 105 to 103—majority 2. In Committee, the Government 
renewed the struggle, and succeeded in modifying a clause seemingly in- 
tended for the sole advantage of the Law Society,—providing that at- 
tornics should pay 10s. in lieu of the 1s. 6d. at present levied on the re- 
gistration of that certificate whose duty of 127. it is the object of the bill 
to remit. On this point the Government were supported by majorities 
of 130 to 70 and 124 to 68, Encouraged by this improvement, Mr. Hurr 
moved on their behalf that the Chairman report progress: after some in- 
dignant expressions at this way of attempting to burke the measure, 
a division took place, in which Ministers were again unsuccessful—the 
motion to report progress was negatived by 99 to 92. The clauses were 
then agreed to, without further hinderance for that day. 
CopyHoitp ENFrRANCHISEMENT B11. 

Opposition to the Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill was renewed by Sir 
Grorce Srricktanp, Mr. Mututnes, and others, on the motion by Mr. 
Ae ionpy to consider the bill in Committee. It is not objected to con- 
vert copyhold tenures into frechold tenures: the bill will not do this ; it 
will only commute copyhold rents, &c., and do that in an unjust man- 
ner. 
Ac ionpy complained of the canvassing, and of the apathy which pre- 
vents Members from reading his bill, and finding out the character of 
the misrepresentations of its nature. 
franchisement. The amendment to 
months was negatived, by 49 to 40. 
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It expressly provides for en- | ; 
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(Saturday, 


SS neem a 
ever, as the day was not a Government day, the House itself was mor, 
particularly interested to decide. It might be better to postpone the mo. 
tion till five o’clock, when there would be a more numerous attendance, 
Mr. Scorr deemed the House in its present state fully competent to de. 
cide. Mr. Lanovcuere acceded to what appeared to be the general fee]. 
ing, and the adjournment was carried without a dissentient voice. 

“ Provision” FOR THE DukE or CAMBRIDGE AND THE Princess Mary. 

A message from the Crown was presented by Lord Joun Russzty, gt 
the bar of the House of Commons, on Thursday. The Speaker read it~ 

“Victoria Regina. Her Majesty being desirous, upon the decease of her 
late uncle, of making —— provision for the — and maintenance 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge and of the Princess Mary, re. 
commends the consideration thereof to her faithful Commons, and relies op 


| the attachment of the House of Commons to adopt such measures as may be 


The bill looks as if brought in to meet a particular case. Mr. | 


ment by Mr. Muturnes, that all manorial rights should be commuted | 


by the Copyhold Commissioners, was opposed by Mr. AGLionpy, as 
too large and varied. 
with the view of “ sweeping away all the remnants of copyhold tenure”’ ; 
and by Mr. Hume, and Sir Bensamin Hatu—after “mines and mi- 
nerals”” had been excepted, in order to “prevent a good deal of opposi- 
tion ’’—as a step towards the removal of copyhold annoyances. 
by 55 to 47. Mr. Hentry then moved, that enfranchisement shall only 
take place on the application of three-fourths of the tenants in number 
and value; and this proposal was carried, by 74 to 44. Mr. AGiionny 
adhered to his mutilated bill, and was urging on the clauses, when Sir 
Bensamin HA moved to report progress. After some parley, Mr. 
Acuronny yielded to this course, though the effect of it would be to 
“throw the bill over for this session.” Progress was reported, and leave 
given to sit again next Wednesday 
PROHIBITION OF SMOKE. 

The second reading of the Smoke Prohibition Bill was moved by Mr. 
Bankes, with a recapitulation of the case justifying legislation. ~ 

Among his new statements was one, that the guardian of the Berlin Pic- 
ture Gallery, who was examined before the Committee, has lately revisited our 
National Gallery, and he says that he has not language to describe the change 
that has taken place in the pictures since he visited them some years ago ; 
he might almost say they are destroyed by the atmosphere. The chimney of 
the baths and washhouses behind the gallery daily pours down into the gal- 
lery a new infusion of smoke, which is injuring the pictures so seriously 
that many members of the Committee are impressed with the absolute ne- 
cessity for removing them entirely. With regard to the injurious effect of 
smoke on the public health, that is quite established in the opinion of the 
medical faculty ; but even if that point be doubtful, the bill is a just effort 
of legislation; for, according to Lord Mansfield, it is not necessary in order 
to constitute a legal nuisance that the air should be made unwholesome—it 
is a nuisance anyhow “to render the enjoyment of life and property «ncom- 
Sortable Nas i 
nuisance—by use of fuel which does not generate smoke, or use of appara- 
tus which consumes smoke—would be somewhat expensive to the manufac- 
turers; those persons must pay some regard to the comfort of the persons 
around them. 

An amendment, to read the bill a second time that day three months, 
was moved by Alderman CoprLanp ; who has tried an invention at his 
works in Staffordshire, and only succeeded in bringing upon himself the 
prospect of paying for a failure or paying for a lawsuit. Another experi- 
ment is proposed to him, which would cost him 30/. for each of his fur- 
naces, or about 4,000/. in total, and after all that experiment may turn 
out no better than the many others he has made. Mr. Muntz doubted 
whether smoke can be got rid of, as some suppose: the bill seemed to 
him drawn by people who know nothing of the subject, and to be unjust. 
The House was about to divide, when Sir GrorGr Grey cautioned it, 
that even if it sanctioned the principle of putting an end to “ what is 
called the smoke nuisance,” it is doubtful whether this bill, so like its 
predecessor of last session, will effect the object. He understood that the 
act obtained for Manchester is not found to be operative. It is of no use 
to proceed now, without prospect of succeeding this year; “ and, having 
regard for the time of the House, he must object to its being further oe- 
eupied with this bill.” On the suggestion of Mr. Mackinnon, Mr. 
Bankes would not proceed against the opinion of the Government; such 
a measure could not and ought not to be carried against them: he hoped 
they would consider the matter. So the bill was cast aside. 

Sunpay Post-Orricr Lanovr. 

Lord Marcus Hr1t conveyed to the House of Commons her Majesty’s 
reply to the address voted by the House as an amendment on Mr. Locke's 
motion on Sunday Post-office labour 

**T have received your address, praying that I will cause an inquiry to be 
made whether the amount of Sunday labour in the Post-office might not be 
reduced without completely putting an end to the collection and delivery of 
letters on Sundays; and I have given directions that such an inquiry shall 
be instituted.” . 

Tue Dvuxe or Campripce. 

At the moment when the House of Commons was about to separate af- 
ter the morning sitting on Tuesday, with the usual understanding to meet 
again at five, Mr. Francis Scorr rose and moved that the House should 
pay a tribute to departed worth, of veneration to the illustrious prince 
whose virtues had endeared him to the people of this country, and whose 
mortal remains had been that day consigned to their last resting-place. 
Major Beresrorp seconded the motion. After a pause, Mr. LAnovcHEreE 
rose and expressed his regret that notice had not been given of the inten- 
tion to submit the motion. Of course every member of the Government 
would have every desire to pay every practicable mark of respect to the 
memory of one so generally beloved as the late Duke of Cambridge. But 
the House of Lords had not adjourned, and that made him a little doubt- 
4a] about acceding to what might be inconsistent with precedent. How- 
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It was supported by Sir Grorcr Srrickianp, | 


Rejected, | 


It is not a sufficient answer to say, that the means of abating the | 





necessary. 
Lord Joun RusskEx1 gave notice, that he would on Friday move that 
the message be taken into consideration before the order for Supply. 





Che Cautt. 


Tue Queen held Privy Councils on Saturday and Monday, in Bucking. 
ham Palace. On Saturday, Mr. Henry Tufnell was sworn of her Majes- 
ty’s Privy Council, and took his seat at the board. Audiences were given 
to the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Marcus Hill, and Lord John Russell, 





the Queen; who was pleased to deliver the same to Sir Thomas Wilde, 
Sir Thomas thereupon took the oath of Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, 
and seated himself at the board of the Council. 

The Duke of Cambridge visited the Queen on Thursday ; 
Dutchess of Gloucester paid her Majesty a visit on Wednesday. 

Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg and Gotha has arrived at Buckingham 
Palace, on a visit to Queen Victoria. 

Her Majesty took Prince Alfred and two of the Princesses to the Zoi. 
logical Gardens on Thursday, to show them the young hippopotamus and 
the performances of the Arab snake-charmer. 

The Royal Family left town for Osborne on Thursday afternoon, ac- 
companied by their visiter Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg and Gotha. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester has been a daily visiter at her sister's 
house of mourning, Cambridge House: the Countess de Neuilly was a 
visiter there on Friday. 


and the 


The interment of the late Duke of Cambridge took place on Tuesday, 
at Kew Church. 

At half-past five in the morning, two battalions of the Duke’s regiment, 
the Coldstream Guards, passed up Piccadilly on their way to Kew; one 
hundred of these men filed off at Cambridge House, and entered the court- 
yard of the mansion to form a body-guard; and a squadron of the Second 
Life Guards joined this detachment. At six o’clock, the hearse left the 
door. On a fine summer morning, the view over Piccadilly hollow is one 
of the most varied and beautiful in London: the view was impressively 
solemn as well as picturesque, when the long dark stream of the proces- 
sion wound from the portal, traversed the valley, and slowly ascended the 
rising ground beyond. A vast number of persons assembled, and fringed 
the road under the noble mansions on the one side and the fine trees on 
the other ; everywhere a deep silence reigned. The warm feelings of the 
people were acutely touched when as they passed Gloucester House the 
venerable Dutchess of Gloucester was seen at one of the partially closed 
windows of her mansion, watching with an attendant for a last look at 
the bier which bore away her brother's remains. 

The procession was marshalled in the following order. 

Four mutes, bearing staves covered with crape. 
A detachment of Life Guards. 

Eight mourning coaches, drawn by four horses each; carrying members 
of the late Duke’s household, and some members of the households 
of the King of Hanover and Queen Victoria. 

The state carriage of the late Duke, drawn by six horses; carrying his 
coronet and baton, on cushions borne by Baron Knesebeck and 
Colonel Hay. 

A detachment of the Life Guards. 

The hearse, drawn by eight horses, and covered with a black velvet pall, 

emblazoned on each side with the Duke’s heraldic achievement. 
A detachment of Life Guards. 

On the route, at Knightsbridge, Kensington, and Hammersmith, the 
muffled church-peals tolled minute-bells; the shops were generally 
closed, and business was suspended. The procession was met on Kew 
Bridge by the parochial authorities and inhabitants of the place; it was 
received at the Royal Cottage by the military guard of honour which left 
town at half-past five; and from this spot the Guards lined the path to 
the church. 

The Dutchess of Cambridge, with her daughters, the Grand Dutchess 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz, and the Princess Mary of Cambridge, arrived at 
Hanover Lodge, a residence situated between the Royal Cottage and the 
church, at nine o’clock; and they were joined there by Prince George, 
now Duke of Cambridge, the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, and 
Prince Albert. 

The Duke of Wellington arrived at nine o’clock, in an open phaeton. 
He wore a plain suit of black; and having been furnished with a crape 
scarf and hatband, he walked across the roadinto the church; after look- 
ing at the vault and the interior of the sacred edifice, he returned to the 
churchyard, and sat down under a tree to await the arrival of the cortége. 
There were also present, Lord John Russell, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Viscount Palmerston, the Earl of Jersey, the Earl of Minto, Viscount 
Jocelyn, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Lord Forester, and Lord Frederick 
Fitzelarence. These gentlemen each wore scarfs and hatbands, and were 
seated in pews facing the altar ; but neither themselves nor the Duke of 
Wellington took any part in the ceremony except as spectators 

The mourners entered the church, and the coffin was borne from the 
Royal Cottage into the church on the shoulders of noncommissioned 
officers of the Coldstream Guards—* twelve remarkably fine men, whose 
united strength was scarcely sufficient for their massive burden.” “ The 
coffin was uncovered by any pall, and its crimson hue and glittering 
ornaments contrasted strangely with the dark habiliments of the mourners.” 
While the service was performed, it rested on tressles in front of the 
altar; a black pall emblazoned with white escocheons was thrown over it, 
and the ducal coronet and Field-marshal’s baton of the deceased were 
placed upon it. Prince George stood at the head of the coffin, the cham- 
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At the proper time, the coffin was carried down | 
the North aisle to the entrance of the vault—a hole pierced in the crown 
of the arch—and was rested on an inclined plane. This movement was 
accompanied by the chief mourners ; the organ pouring forth the solemn | 
music of the Dead March in “ Saul.’ ] rince Albert walked a few paces 
apart from the other mourners, as if deferring to their acuter sorrows. 
At the reading of the Lord’s Prayer, the Dutchess of Cambridge left the 
arm of her son, kne It down at the entrance of the vault, and remained in 
an attitude of supplication for some moments. A 

‘As the coffin was lowered into the vault, Baron Knesebeck placed 
ducal coronet of the deceased. The service being finished, 
ealed Martin Luther’s Hymn as the mourners retired. At 
the Dutchess and her children returned to the church, 
and then the Princesses were observed to strew 
On their last retirement, the workmen were im- 





satan 
berlains at the foot. 


upon it the 
the organ ]} t 
dusk in the evening, 
to take a farewell view ; 
flowers over the vault. 
mediately summoned to close up the tomb. 

The funeral was conducted in ac cordance with the Duke’s express¢ d 
desire, under the ex« lusive supe? intendenc e of the Lord Chamberlain's of- 
fice. The College of Arms took no part in the ceremony, nor was Gar- 
ter present to proclaim the style and titles of the deceased prince, as is | 
usual in the case of royal interments. 

It would seem that the Duke's remains have not yet found their “ last 
resting-place.” The authentic descriptions of the funeral announce, that 
“it is intended to erect a family mausoleum in a portion of the Royal 
grounds neat the church, where the deceased has more than once « xpress- 
ed his desire to be laid after death ; and to this spot the coffin containing 
the remains will hereafter be removed. The Princes and Princesses of 
the Blood Royal, of late years, appear to have exhibited some distaste for 
the massive chambers of the Royal vault under St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor ; and the selection of other localities, by successive members of 
the family, will render the choice of the Duke of Cambridge, to rest among 
what may be called his own parishioners, at Kew, less r markable than it 
might have been thought twenty-five years since.” 





| in those days. 


Che Airtrapolis. 

The proposed mecting in the Metropolis to forward the scheme of a 
national memorial of Sir Robert Pecl was held on Monday, in the Egyp- 
tian Hall of the Mansionhouse. The Lord Mayor presided; and the at- 
tendance of the City magnates was very large, representing all classes. 
Among those present were, Mr. Joseph Hume, Mr. Henry Drummond, 
Mr. Masterman, Sir James Weir Hogg, Baron Rothschild, Mr. Raikes 
Currie, Mr. Monsell, Mr. Scully, and Major Blackall, with some eight or 
ten other Members of Parliament; the Governor and Deputy-Governor 
of the Bank of England, and representatives of most of the great banking, 
mercantile, and trading firms; and a large number of Aldermen and 
members of the Council, <A bustof Sir Robert Peel, by Mr. J, G. Jones, 
had been placed in the entrance-hall. 

The first resolution, moved by Sir Peter Laurie, expressed the profound 
and universal regret at the less which the country has sustained in the 
death of Sir Robert Peel, and the desire of all to cooperute in perpetuating 
the memory of his public services and private virtues, Sir Peter Laurie 
would have what the Duke of Wellington said of Sir Robert Peel put 
upon his monument—that his word was truth, and his character integrity 
itself. Captain Shepherd, Chairman of the East India Company, se- 
conded the resolution, and echoed Sir Peter Laurie’s desire. A Mr, 
Joshua Beardmore, from seme place near Nottingham, essayed to move 
an amendment, which made an exceptional reference, “ w ith the de¢ pest 
feelings of anguish and regret,’ to Sir Robert Peel’s encouragement of 
the slave-trale by lowering the sugar-duties: but amidst general mani- 
festations of disgust at the interruption, the Lord Mayor decided that th 
amendment was out of order; and the original resolution was carricd 
unanimously 

Sir John Pelly, Chairman of the Hudson's Bay Company and an Elder 
Brother of the Trinity House, moved the next resolution — 

“That the Lord Mayor and the other gentlemen on the platform do form a Com- 
mittee, with power to add to their number, to collect subs« riptions, and to devise 
the best means of carrying into effect the resolution of this meeting; and that the 
Lord Mayor, Mr. M usterman, Sir James Duke, and Baron Lionel de Rothschild, bi 
requested to act as Treasurers.” 

Sir James Weir Hogg seconded the resolution, with a testimony to de- 
parted worth, couched in language of great warmth— ; 

“In the fullness of his mental powers, when his last accents of wisdom 
and coneiliation yet hung upon our ears, it pleased the Almighty suddenly 
to withdraw him from us. But his memory is hallowed in our breasts: and 
the voi es of men of every party, every creed, every class, and every oc upa- 
tion, unite in pronouncing him one of the best, the wisest, the most dis- 
interested, and the most distinguished statesmen, that ever guided the poli- 
tical belm of any country. It was England’s blessing to have such a states- 
man in times of trial and transition, and I believe it will be England's 
glory to record her sense of his services.”’ 

Mr, Hume repeated his avowal of admiration for the ynmatched disin- 
terestedness of the services which have been lost to the nation; and lh 
recalled a practical suggestion alr ady made public 
k It was to be hop d that, besides a statue, means might be found of form- 
ing some memorial by which in all time to come the country would be be- 
nefited, and the example held up for imitation of an honest and straightfor- 
ward career. The motion was for the appointment of 2 committee; let it 
be remembered that eve rything would depend upon that committee. They 
should take into consideration th¢ opinions of the whole community, and it 
was to be hoped th y would make the testimonial as honourable to the de- 

parted statesman as to the community. ve 
_Sir G, N. Buxton directed attention to “a hospital connected with the 
City of London, the London Hospital—the hospital par excellence of 
trade = and wished thata “ Peel wing” could be added to that hos- 
pital. Ald rman Salomans, with the like civic partiality, hoped that the 
Corporation would give the committee an opportunity of erecting a statue 
in Guildhall ; So that “‘ beside our great naval hero, and the two great M inis- 
ters of W ar, they might have a statue to the great Minister of Peace. v ho 
excelled in civil and peaceful administration.” Mr. Henry Drummond 
was invited by the Committee to move a vote of thanks to the Lord ( ‘hair- 
mnt Bo Ay een sone to have intimated some desire which 
Toe oe 7 t raced ear eee immediately uttered— 

of Bir Robert Pocl ; I was at college with him afterwarde. ee eee ucllow 
House of Commons tow the r ’ I h aan th é — ‘ecle _ ae — ~ 
iieel a as! _ e first speech he made there, and I 
aed oeoeed = ar A every word of the last. (Mr. Drummond was so 

vith this recital as to be almost unable to proceed.) Qur paths 












in life lay wide asunder ; but at no time did we ever meet when we found 
that the intimacies of our childhood were impaired. We always met with 


| the same cordiality, even to the last ; and up to the latest period did I have 


the honour of enjoying his uninterrupted friendship. The points in his cha- 
racter which I call upon you to remember this day shall be such as serve for 
a useful example to ourselves. For it so happens that, with the exception of 
one great political event, I believe there is not a remarkable occurrence in 
our history for forty years back to which the name of Sir Robert Peel is not 
emphatically attached. You remember, that it was under his adminis- 
tration, when quite young, that the Constabulary force was established 
in Ireland ; you remember it was he, shortly afterwards, that conden- 
sed your Criminal Law, and abrogated hundreds of useless statutes; 
you remember that it was he who acted so ably in the repeal of the Test 
aws ; and you remember, down to the very last, how many similar acts are 
associated with his name. But there is this remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with another series of public events to which I beg your attention— 


| that in pursuing what he believed his country’s good he violated some of his 


dearest private affections. At the time, for instance, of the Bullion Report, 
he was put in by his patron Lord Liverpool to watch the proceeding on the 
part of the Government; and he came out of the Committee deciding against 
the Government. Afterwards, in 1819, when he brought in the famous bill 
which goes by his name, he was opposed in the House by his own father, 
Then, when he carried the Catholic question, you remember how he sacrificed 
his friendships at Oxford. Again, if you take the very last act of his official 
life, you know how bitter it was to his party associations. But in all these 
he had but one object in view—his country’s good, and that he followed to 
the end. A remarkable circumstance about Sir Robert Peel was this too, 
that, from the day he entered the House until the last, he not only read, 
but marked, learnt, and inwardly digested every report that was presented 
to that House; and the consequence was, that he had a mastership over sub- 
jects that no other man ever had, knew more than any other indiy idual in 
the House, and could always bring forth out of his well-stored mind a mass 
of information which settled debate. Now, every one of you may labour—and 
above all, if you are young representatives, I would call upon you to imitate his 
example, and labour for your country as he did. There is unother point very re- 
markable in Sir Robert Peel’s character. The honourable Member for Montrose 
is old enough, as well as myself, to remember how violent party rancour ran 
At that time persons of opposite factions hardly associated 
together. Happily those evil days are at an end, We can now oppose one 
another, and still unite in all the intimacies of private society But Sir 
Robert Peel, more than any other man within my remembrance, was the 
of all men I ever remember he is the 
man that replied to them the least. He ‘commended himself to Him that 
judgeth righteously,’ and did ‘not answer again.’ | The way in which he was 
enabled to do this was by keeping the good of his country steadily in view 
as the pole-star before him; and whether the waves of frie ndship or of op- 
position tossed him on the one side or the other, he never lost sight of that 
object. By conduct like this, not undervaluing the testimony which you will 
raise and Which shall be raised in many other parts of the country, 1 fee | that 
Sir Robert Peel might say, ‘ Exegi monumentum wre perennius. 

Among the subs riptions announced, was one of 2102. by the Merchant 
f which Sir Robert Peel wasa liveryman ; “one day’s 


Tailors Company, of 8 
pay” by the City Police ; and small sums by more than one “ Poor Man. 


victim of private personalities; and 


The Marylebone Vestry has swelled the number of mourning and ad- 
miring tributes to the memory of the late Sir Robert Peel. In moving 
the resolution, Mr. Jos ph Ilume declared his belief that at present it = 
impossible to conceive the full extent of the loss sustained by the country. 

Although it might appear to many not acquainted with the matter, that 
during the last thre« tour years Sir Robert Peel had not taken any active 
part, still Mr. Hume was aware that he had been the mediator in the House 
of Commons between parties, and had thus so guided them in their delibera- 
tions as to act for the best interests of the country. No statesman had 
shown so marked a disinterestedness and so much singlemindedness as the 
late Sir Robert Peel; and that which had lately come out had tended to raise 
his character still higher in this respect than before. In 1835, he not only 
refused theshonour offered him by the King, to place him in the House of 
Peers, but said, “‘ 1 commenced my career in the House of Commons, and in 


the Hougg of Commons I will end that career. 

Mr. , f Williams, M.P., seconded the resolution; and it was unani- 
mouslWearried in a very full Vestry. ‘The Earl of Manvers, with Mr. 
Plowden, Mr. Moffatt, 
present. 





and several other Members of Parliament, were 


The Socicty fo > ain Fe 
-. f oci ty fi r the Reform of Colonial Government h ud a dinner ou 
— ype at the Trafalgar Hotel, Greenwich. Lord Monteagle pre- 
ma ; , ord Lyttelton, the Bishop of Oxford, the Reverend T Jackson, 
sishop-desig lement of Canterbury, New Zeal Si 
ae anterbury, | vealand, Sir 
habe her Mi Hume, Mr. Adderley, with some other Mem- 
vers Of Parliament, and several wel] known Colonial writers, wer: 


hew tt 





t, l among 

the company After a very late dinner, there was mi h canifal sp Na 

: 1 : . . +a t a NEL Spee ad 

ing, Which, as a consequence of the lateness, was but inadequately re- 

ported in the newspapers of next morning: it may be described in general 
at a « 





—— . dye a tone, highly a pegog on the advance of 
. j ' | itself on its formation,— that of 
popwarizing Colonial subjects, and teaching the English both -the 
causes of the existing maladministration of our Colonies anc the 
— et Reg? - é vil I rd Monteagk paid especial homa e to 
1 Mol rth’s labours, and coupled his name with the 
toast of the evening—*“ Prosperity to the Colonial Reform Society.” 
Sir William Molesworth doubted ‘not that it was the Colonial So 
ciety which induced the Prime Minister to make his celebrated 
speech at the beginning of the session, in which he laid down sound 
principles for the government of the Colonies, and supported them by 
the authority of the principles set forth by this Society. Th Bishop 
of Oxford proposed “ The Canterbury Association,” with praise of Lord 
Lyttelton’s « rnest devotion to the business of the Canterbury colony 
its principle, which illustrates the ancient “ solvitur ambulando,” show- 
ing to men, that instead of speculating upon the difficulties of a great 
work, they would achieve success if they once in a spirit of integrity, 
honesty, and good Saxon sense, sct about it. Lord Lyttelton was not 
so sanguine as some of his friends on the progress of the ‘cause of Colonial 
self-government, and viewed the success of the Australian Bill with such 
regret that he might have even preferred it to be rejected rather than ac- 
cepted in its present state. Mr. Hume took a more favourable view of the 
Australian Bill: indeed, the veteran but simple Reformer caused consider- 
able amusement by his ready acceptance of Lord John Russell’s fresh pro- 
Jessions on the subject, in place of those acts which it has been the object 
of the Socicty to extort from the ever-professing Government. While gently 
implying censure of the Cape of Good Hope colonists for the dangerous 
course—nearly verging on actual rebellion—which they had pursued, Mr, 
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Hume admitted himself bound to say that no r lief f “ha is ever been granted | 


to any colony until it was on the verge of rebellion: he looked on th 
Cape as an example to all the Colonies. Mr. Adderley, being called on 
to reply to the toast of “ Success to the Cape of Good Hope,” could not 
quite subscribe to the doctrine of holding out the Cape as a precedent to 





be invariably followed, but avowed his pride at their success, and at his 


identification with that suecess. Mr. Robert Lowe, the eminent Austra- 
lian colonist, returned thanks for a toast to his colony, in one of thos 
torrents of argumentative invective which have been his characteristic 
eloquence, since he first sought distinction as a debater in student exerci- 
tations at Oxford. 

Contrasting Sir William Molesworth, as the Solon of Colonial lee islation, 
with Lord Grey, as the Pisistratus of the Colonies, who by his fulsome pro- 
fessions induced them to displace better - n than himself, anc tl n most 
foully broke faith with them, he hastened on to a rapid review of what re- 
_ =m yet to be won by Colonial Reformers. The reservation of the veto by 

olonial Office in Downing Street attracted his bitterest animadversion 

ie is as if the Emperor of China had a veto on all our acts of Parliament 
—only with this difference in favour of the E mperor, that he is a reasonable 
man, which Lord Grey is not; that he would probably think that peopl 
understood their own affairs best, which Lord Grey does not; and that he is 
not, like Lord Grey, hampered by countless sp ches, de spate hes, little mess- 
es, piques, and crotchets, whic h render him as unwilling to act on a con- 
viction as he is incompetent to form it. The effect of this is, to disgust pub- 
lic men with their duties ; so that the office of representative, whic . “4 first 
was an object of honourable ambition, has latterly been hawked about, and 
éven rejected, by ill-educated and disreputable persons, to whom it ‘acai 
never have been offered. Lord Grey rejoices in this apathy, and says it is a 
sign of good government. If no respectable pane yrs be found to sit in the 
House of Commons, would that be a sign of good government; or would it 
not rather show that the House has become a m, and the substantial P wer 
has departed elsewhere ? The power for these reasons was falling into disre- 
putable hands, and will become the prey of low and vulgaragitators. England 
cannot withhold these rights from her Colonies long—st P by step they will 
wring them from her i bellion prospered in Canada—resistance at the Cape ; 
the lesson will not be lost on Australia. The Colonial Oftice—so powerful and 
vexatious in quict times—will offer no resistance to popular passions. It will be- 
ome the slave of those over whom it tyrannizes. And when the last of thes 
rights is conquered, will the colonists return to that loyalty which they now feel 
—to that veneration for everything English which is with them almost a super- 
stition? No, they will hate you, as America hates you—as Canada and the 
Cape ar learning to hate you. It is not the mere possession of territory or 
military posts that constitute the value of a colony—these are but burdens 
to your revenue and weakness to your empire It is the simil: of feel- 
ings, of ideas, of principles, which constitute the value of a ¢ } 
these away, and it is worthless. When the last link of those chain 
you now refuse to aere shall be wrenched asunder, the sun of British as- 
cendancy will set on the Australian continent—and for ever. But for wh 
purpose is this sacrifice of feeling and power—this dismemberment of om 














empire—this upsetting of the brightest jewels of our Crown? Is it for the 
good of the people? Is it for the honour of our Government, or the deve- 
lopment of our internal or external resources? No, it is only to gratify the 


pride of a miserable bureaucracy, and to perpetuate a domination equally 
disgraceful to those who rule and fatal to th who serve. It sec i 
culous to compare the two, but the choice really is between the Colonial 
Office and the Colonial Empire—you cannot keep both.” 


The last fete of the Horticultural Socicty 
Saturday, under a most favourable sky. The 
in beautiful order, and those of the Duke of Devonshire were like a real 
fairyland. Lord and Lady John Lussell were among the company ; 
which was full, notwithstanding the gloom thrown over the aristocracy by 
recent deaths. The military bands wore mourning, in respect for the 
late Duke of Cambridge, 





at Chiswick, took place on 
ardens of the Society wer 





At the Central Criminal Court, last week, William Edward Eicke, aged 
twenty-one, pleaded ‘Guilty”’ to an indictment for stealing a debenture for 
2,000/., the property of the South-western Railway Company. By an ar- 
rangement between the counsel for the prosecution and defence, the judg- 
ment was postponed, and no evidence was offered on a second indictment for 
forging a name to the debenture. 

In the ease of assault by Mr. Montgomery on Mr. Thomas Rolt, an amica- 
ble arrangement was effected between the parties: when Mr. Montgomery 
was indicted, no evidence was offered, and a verdict of acquittal was taken 

At the Middlesex Sessions, on Wednesday, George Taylor was indicted for 
defrauding three persons of sums of money by the false pretence that he was 
sent to repair pipes and drains by the Commissioners of Sewers. He pleaded 
“* Guilty,” and told a very lame story of his having been the dupe of anothe 
man. The three terms of imprisonment to which he was condemned 
amounted in the aggregate to nearly a year. 

An application has been made to the Marlborough Street Magistrate with 
regard to a ticketing linendraper’s in Oxford Street. Two women saw dresses 
sxhibited in the window marked, as it appeared to them, 114/. each; on en- 
tering to purchase, they were told ls. 11 was the price, and that only five 
yards were given for that. Two corded petticoats were offered them fo1 
2s. 6¢. They put down the money; but were then told that they must take 
three of the dresses or they could not have the petticoats; in the end, they 
got neither money nor petticoats. Mr. Bingham told the women that th 
County Court would soon procure the restoration of the money. 

At Westminster Police Office, on Satw lay, Eliza Medland, the begging- 
letter writer who attempted to impose on Prince Albert, was brought up f 
reéxamination. A second case was proved against her. She tried to extra 
money from the Marchioness of Londonderry, by pretending that she had a 
dead child and had no means to bury it: in this case, she represented her- 
self asa ‘*Mrs. M‘Bride,’’ with a husband out of work. The accused tried 
to get off by offering promises of amended life for the futw it Mi 
Burrell sent her to the House of Correction for three months; remarking, 
“If you have formed any resolution of amendment, you can put it into 
effect after you come out.” : 

At Worship Street Police Office, on Monday, George Frederick Masterman, 

‘ 1 of seventeen, was reéxamined on a charge of att mpting to strangl 
his master, Mr. Finer, a surgeon in the Kingsland Road. Mr. Clarkson at- 
tended for the prisoner, Mr. Finer was examine In the afternoon of 
Sunday week, the prisoner did not come to his tea when his master sent f¢ 
him ; Mr. Finer sent a second message, that if he did not come then he should 
have no tea; the young man came into the room mu > words 
arose, and he struck his master in the facé A struggle ensued, l tl 
master threw the apprentice on the floor; he “ shammed ’ ” to be dead, t 
got up when a pail of water was threatened. Mr. Finer followed Master- 
man to his bedroom, to turn him out of the house. Here another strugel 
ensued; Mr. Finer was struck on the forehead, and Masterman nearly 
strangled him by twisting and knotting his neckerchief. Cross-examin d, | 
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ee 
the prosecutor eye that he and his apprentice were complet ely at log. 
gerheat he had a premium of 30/. with him; the apprentice had pro- 
ceeded against him at law. Masterman had nearly strangled him once be. 
fore. Mr. Baker, a surgeon, described the state in which he found Mr, Pj. 
ner he was “nearly dead.’’ Mr. Hammill remanded the case for a week, 
but admitted the accused to bail. 

At the Greenwich Police Office, on Tuesday, John Edward Spooner wag 
charged with attempting to drown Captain Alexander Sheriff, the Superin. 
tendent of the East Country Dock. Spooner had been employed as a labourer 
at the dock ; Mr. Sheriff, for particular reasons, directed that he should be go 
no longer ; on the day of his dismissal, Spooner accosted Mr. Sheriff, who re. 
fused to hold any converse with him ; whereupon the prisoner pushed Mr. She. 
riff into the water of the dock. The fall to the surface was eight feet, the depth 

if water eighteen ; any one not a swimmer would probably have perished 
enh such circumstances ; but Mr. Sheriff, though seventy-five years old, 
nanaged to keep afloat till he was rescued.—Committed. 






Two suicides were committed in ‘Ne wgate Prison at the close of last week: 
one by Watts, former lessee of the Marylebon and Olympic Theatres—who 
was probably a victim to a sense of shame; the other by Donovan, a pugi- 
list—who killed himself probably under the influence of sullen passion. In. 
quests were held on Saturday, by Mr. Payne and a Jury of twenty-three 
eitizens 

Walter Watts received judgment last Friday m his conviction for steal. 
ing the check of the Globe Insurance Company : he had expected a senteng 
of twelve months’ imprisonment, but received one of ten years’ transporta- 
tion. He is said to have mentioned the sentence as “very severe,” but he 
was noticed to continue in his usual excellent spirits. He slept in a cell 
with three other prisoners, and went to bed at about nine on Friday even. 
ing, having conversed cheerfully up to that time. At three o’clock on Saturday 
morning, one of his fellow prisoners awoke, and lay awake till ne rly four 

‘clock; about that time, turning round, he saw that Watts was not in his 
bed, and yet that his slippers and dressing-gown were not removed. He 
iwakened another fellow prisoner; who instantly searched for Watts, and found 
him dead in a water-closet at the end of the cell. He had hanged himself 
to some iron bars which crossed a window, with a piece of cord cut from the 
sacking of his iron bedstead. He wasin his night-dress, and had tied his feet 
together with a silk handkerchief. On his breast was tied a napkin, and rome 
his neck was suspended a locket. He was cold and stiff when cut down ; so that 
fellow prisoner * carried him like a piece of timber ’’ to lay him on the floor 
f the cell : the medical officers of the prison found that he had been dead seve- 
ral hours. ‘The same medical men stated that Watts had been under their care 
from the day he came into prison. When he entered the prison he was “ in 
. state bordering on delirium tremens, caused by drink”’’: he had taken 
brandy in large quantities, to drown reflection. The medical treatment had 
greatly improved him, but he was still under a regular course of medicine. 
He was very cheerful throughout, and very well conducted to all; he com- 
plained much of headaches, but less latterly; “‘ he was very excitable, but it 
is difficult to say whether an unexpected sentence would derang his brain 

not”; he repeatedly declared that he had “ much difficulty about his 





theatres, and in other ways “the pains in his head were most likely 
brought on through a diseased condition of the brain caused by hard drink- 
ng rhe J "9 found a verdict of suicide under the influence of temporary 
insanity. 


een cony ic te d 





In the case of Daniel Blackstaff Donovan, the deceased hac 
on Friday of throwing his wife out of window with intent to murder her. 
His wife and two children were the witnesses. The wife was brought from 
the intirmary incompletely recovered after a marvellous escape from death; 

ne side of her skull had been smashed, and for some time she had perilous 
symptoms of concussion of the brain. Donovan conducted his own defence, 
and cross-examined his wife and children minutely; but he did not shake 
their sin} le statements. He was sentenced to death; but the Jury re- 
commend a him to mercy, and Judge Alderson stated that the recom- 
mendation would be made “in order that his life may be spared.” 
He persisted in his innocence of the charge, and retired to prison 
in a sullen mood. He asked for his dinner, but could not eat it 
when it was brought to him; he asked to see his wife, and was 
told he should see her; and then he asked to write a letter, but was 
told that he must first get leave of the Governor. ‘This was at about five 
minutes past two in the afternoon. At half-past two, when the turnkey 
came again to look in at him, he was dead. He had hanged himself by a 
handkerchief to some window-bars, which he had reached by standing on his 
bed. He was still a little warm, but the usual remedies to resuscitate—the 
bath, &c.—though promptly administered, proved unavailing. By the pri- 
son-regulations, ‘* when a prisoner is ordered for execution, two persons remain 
in the cell with him constantly night and day’’; but this is not the case 
‘when sentence of death is only recorded”; nor are such prisoners fettered 
The instructions to the officers in such cases “ are gencral—to watch the pri- 
soners generally. There is no fixed time for looking into the cells. The 
officers must examine them as often as they can.”’ The deceased was a black- 
smith by trade, anda prizefighter ; he wasof an ungovernable temper. The 
Jury of twenty-three citizens were as nearly as possible equally divided on 
their verdict ; eleven considered the deceased was of sound mind when he 
hanged himself, the other twelve considered him of unsound mind at the 
time. The decision went with the majority, and the verdict affirmed that 
the suicide had been committed under the intluence of temporary insanity. 














Che Wroviures 

Two of the Parliamentary seats made vacant by the judicial changes 
were again filled on Wednesday. Sir John Romilly was rechosen by 
Devonport, in his new character of Attorney-General ; and Mr. Alexander 
EK. Cockburn, as Solicitor-General, was restored to his seat for South- 
ampton. Neither candidate was opposed. Sir John Romilly was rather 

questioned,”’ and conceded that he would support some modification of 
the Window-tax : his only marked declaration was one that if his election 
depended on it he would maintain the African squadron. Mi nN 
burn echoed his Parliamentary support of a foreign policy of 
ference ; which seemed to meet the “ enthusiastic applausé 
Southampton Liberals. Both candidates pledged themselves heartily 
perseverance in the law reforms with which they have identified the 
reputations, 





+ 


The National Reform Association assembled a great meeting 
Wymondham, in Norfolk, on Wednesday afternoon. The Sheriff of Nor- 
wich presided ; Sir Thomas Beevor and Mr. J. H. Tillett of Norwich 
were the speakers of local note; Sir Joshua Walmsley. M.P., Mr. George 
Thompson, M.P., Mr. Alexander Mackay, and Mr. Thomas M‘Enteer, 
formed the Metropolitan deputation. ‘The muster is estimated at fv 
thousand, comprising many of the agricultural classes: they came troop- 
ing by railway, &c. some from distant parts of the county, and tempered 
the politics with —— that cheer, but not incbriate.” Sir Thomas 
Becyor contrasted the past with the present— 
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answered, ‘ No.’ To the question, is beech, by the custom of this country, 
timber, they said that beech of certain dimensions may be timber by the 
custom of the county, but that none of the beech described by the witnesses 
was timber, except one stick, which had been cut into planks, and might 
therefore be considered timber, and that that stick had been properly cut 
down for repairs. The last question put to them was, whether certain trees 
had been cut down with the view of benefiting the highway; to which they 
answered ‘ No.” This was the only finding against the defendant but her 
counsel said this was immaterial, as the other findings covered all the ma- 
terial issues on which she reli rhe plaintiff's counsel thought otherwise. 
Doth parties claimed t verdict His Lordship would not y who was en- 
titled to it; that w question for the Court above ; and, at the desire of the 
plaintil’s « nsel, | ed the Jury to ss the damages t h they 

thought the plaintiff entitled if the Court above should say the verdict oug “hit 
to be entered for hin rhe Jury said they were not aware he had suffered 
any damage.’’ ‘The dumages were at last contingently t farthing. 

At Winchester A es, on Tuesday, there was a rather remarkable trial 
for bigamy Sophia Wheeler Winter, a pretty young woman, is the per- 

m accused In 1837, was married to William Winter, a Portsea trades- 
man; they lived | t ther for some years; but then her |! ind got 
m appointment abr ring his absence she became acquainted with 
Alfred Dodswell, son « I tenant in the Navy; D vell | iaded her 
that her first 1 illegal, he was a mil he consented 
to marry him, in 1848. In May last, Wint returne timed his 
wife; on being a | that her first marria was valid, she ft Dodswell for 
Winter In revenge, Dodswell instituted the present prosecuti in sum- 
ming up, the Ju ’ etted that the charge had been instituted; but told 
the Jury that t fer had been legally m out | Jury, however, 
found a verdict of “* Not guilty The Judge refused t | the expenses 
f the } 

On Tu  F ton, Scholey, Farrar, und Jacques, \ tr for the 
murder of John I n, at Otley rhe particulars of tl tr were 
mentioned at t t f it irrence rhe priso é navigators ; 
ne night, wher excited by drink, they roamed it the town and 
t length 1 t reak windows; several inhabitants in red, and 
ne of thi t ton a violent blow on the he th t Then 
the navigator ‘ more outrageous, assailin wy ew ] ned to 
dl h few moments; his brother was alsostabbed, but not fatally; 
ind a larly wounded. Whether the a ! | be con- 
victed manslaughter, seemed to turn upon the amount of pro=- 
vocation they received before they struck John Dawson The Ji rather 
inclined to a findi for the minor offence, Tollerton havin wounded 
first; and the Jury eventually gave a verdict of “ Manslaughter rollerton 
was sentenced t et 1S] d fo fifteen years, and the othe for life. 

At Devizes Assizes, last week, r raham Wicks was tried f tting and 
wounding Elizabeth Der intent to murder hei t la rievous 
bodily harm. This was ocking case. Hicks w n labourer, 
living at Ashton Keynes; the woman is married, and |} x children. On 
the 8th of Mareh, she came up with Hicks, who was driving a cart home- 


wards; and she offered him a pint of beer to give her a lift in the vehicle. 
When she was in the cart, the prisoner attempted to make very free with 
then he abused her frightfully icking her in the face, 
finishing by throwing her into the road; 

where she was n 1st , drowned in blood, her clothes t to pieces. 
This was the s con’s description of the state of the sufferer—“ On the 8th 
of March, I was c lled in to see Elizabeth Denley I found } lying on the 
floor upon some straw; she was insensible from loss of blood; her head was 
saturated with blood; her clothes were much torn, and tl was blood all 
over them I'he temporal artery on the left side of her head was divided; 
had been cut; it was a very dangerous wound. There wei ised wounds 
on the site si f the head and across the chin. There were contusions, 
The wh if the na ne was so shattered that I removed it altogether, 
rhe upper n; two teeth on one side i the other had 
been knocked out I} yone of the jaw was driven th f of the 
mouth l w not le t et the jaw-bon¢ These w must have been 
iflicted by a kick ¥ from a blunt instrument. The ld not have 
heen caused by a full from a cart, nor could they have been inflicted by one 
blow. The wounds were dangerous to lift She cannot masticate her food, 
The jaw has become fixed, and the only mode of fe: | through the 
iperture caused by tl ss of the teeth ; and so she must remain for the rest 
of her life.’ rhe prisoner's counsel could only urge that H did not in- 
tend to mw the woman rhe Jury convicted him on the second count, 
of an intention to do grievous bodily harm. The prisoner exclaimed that he 
was innocent—** Alth I have been found guilty here, 1 shall have an- 
other trial, and then it will be diflerent Mr. Ju ( ! reproved 
licks fo guilt so clearly prov und exhorted him 
to prepare t meet that other Judge to whom he had The sentence 














his shameless denial « 


was transportation for] Hicks—* I am glad of that ; 1 wanted xl ride.” 

At York Assizes, last weck, Bailey and Ensor were tried for throwing @ 
ter of gunpowder 1inst the house of Mr. Butcher, with intent to 
damage the hou ul to do Mr. Butcher bodily har The prosecutor, @ 
manufacturer, had « ites with his workmen, and t — k One 
night, Mr. But ed by the breaking of a pane in his bedroom- 


window ; he found that a ladder was reared against his house, which a man 


was then descendit n some leads below the window was a canister with a 
irning fus attacl presently the canister blew uy The defence was, 
that the me ind intended merely to frighten tl secutor by 
exploding a little gw vde1 They were found guilt 
Charles Sutclitfe t for a highway robbery in July 1848. The case 
pecu Wil Hanson w robbed by ven men: five of 

them w victed and transported; among then man named Clif- 
for ‘ li irrendered himself, and made a confession that 
he ne of vers, and that three of the transported men—including 
Clift t. Mr. Hanson s examined he was positive that 
Sutcliffe 1 f the robb When called on for his defence, the 
: r of Clifford had got hold kept him a 

month at his house until he had committed to memory the story he had told 
to the Magistrat that he gave him 3/. to go and tell it, and promised him 
100/., as it might get his brother pardoned : the prisoner | nothing what- 


} 





ever about the robbery. The Jury acquitted him. 
Augustus I 1 and Joseph Holman, father and were indicted for 
l uttering three bills of exchang rhe fa | ‘Guilty’; 
tion of the son’s youth, and that h the fat r s clerk, 
ed against him. The youth was at once liberated. The 
frauds is said to amount to nearly 4,000/ 
lmsford Assizes, on Thursday, John Ager was tried for the murder 
Pi While walking home at night, Piper put his arm round a 
s Ager’s sweetheart; when Ager exclaimed against this, the 
g man answered offensively ; then Ager stabbed him with a knife. 








The case was « ind the prisoner's counsel could only plead for a verdict 
for the less offence of manslaug The Jury acceded to this view; and 


the prisoner was sentenced to be transported for life. 
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Henry Risson was tried for firing a gun at Daniel Cunningham and his 
wife. Risson had lodged with the prosecutors; they disagreed, and he was 
compelled to leave the house; he was very angry at this, and had been 
heard to threaten vengeance. One night, a gun was fired into the bedroom 
of the Cunninghams, wounding husband and wife, but not fatally. The 
evidence left no doubt that Risson was the party who fired the gun: he 
lived close by ; went out at night with a gun; returned in the morning with 
the gun in a state that showed he had recently fired it; and told an impro- 
bable story of having been to shoot a rabbit. He was convicted, and sen- 
tenced to be transported for life. 


IRELAND. 

The Lord-Lieutenant has left Ircland, for a visit of some wecks to 
England. The Lord Chancellor and the Commander of the Forces have 
been sworn in as Lords Justices to act in the absence of Lord Clarendon. 

The Repeal Association has succumbed under the pressure of financial 
want. Mr. John O’Connell stated, on Monday, that it would not meet 
again ¢i// the committee shall receive such an assurance of support from the 
country generally as will justify them in again opening their doors. Be- 
fore that day week, they would be deprived of all control over the hall ; 
and he “ wanted to startle the country into action by the apprehension 
of dissolution.” 

The prosecution of the persons who were to have been tried at the pre- 
sent Down Assizes for the Dolly’s Brae riots has been abandoned by the 
Crown, in deference to the representations of several Magistrates and 
others, that to proceed with the prosecution would only revive the ani- 
mosity between the two parties, which has of late happily subsided. 











Foreign aud Culouial. 


France.—Much to the astonishment of the French press, though with 
little care, as it seems, by the French people, the new law of the press 
has been carried through the Assembly, with provisions even more re- 
strictive and repressive than it originally proposed. In addition to the 
clauses imposing the necessity of signature to articles, there have been 
introduced clauses which levy new duties on classes of publications hi- 
therto exempted, and heavier duties than the existing ones on publica- 
tions already taxed: newspapers publishing a feuilleton are to pay an 
additional centime stamp. ‘The measure was finally passed, on Tuesday 
afternoon, by the large majority of 392 to 265. 

Spain.—Early in the week, a telegraphic report arrived from Madrid 
through Paris, that the Queen of Spain was delivered “at four o’clock on 
the afternoon of the 13th instant, of a prince, who died a few minutes 
after.” Subsequent accounts to the 15th add only that the Queen’s health 
was good. 

The Count of Montemolin, son of Don Carlos, was married on the 10th 
instant, at the Royal Palace of Caserta, near Naples, to the Princess | 
Caroline, sister of the King. On the same day, the Duke of Rivas, 
Spanish Ambassador, quitted Naples, on board a Spanish steam-frigate ; 
having first remonstrated against the progress and ultimately protested 
against the completion of the match. 

Dernmark.—The Holstein-Schleswig question has assumed a new 
phase. The parties to the contest are changed, and war seems on the 
verge of recommencement. The negotiations some time pending between 
the five Great Powers, in mediation between Germany represented by | 
Prussia, Denmark, and the Dutchies, were lately stated in Parliament to 
have resulted in a treaty of peace between Germany and Denmark, which 
left the Dutchies and their King-Duke to come to a settlement, or to fur- 
ther fight it out between themselves. It would seem, however, that only 
an initialled protocol of agreement was the result as yet attained on the 
4th instant; and it is stated by journals which scem to speak with 
authority, that both the Prussian and the Austrian Governments are 
dissident from the proposals of the other three Powers, and that Prussia 
immediately protested against the conclusion of a treaty on the bases of 
the protocol, in “ strong if not menacing language.” Subsequently, Che- 
yalier Bunsen has renewed his protest in set argumentative form 

In answer to the article which expressed the desire of all the Powers for 
the maintenance of the present status of the possessions united under the 
crown of Denmark, he avers that the provinces of which the King of Den- 
mark is now the head never had been considered or admitted to Germany to 
be parts of the Danish monarchy, and that such a declaration can never be 
made by Austria or Prussia as members of the Confederation, however they 
may be disposed to entertain a fair proposal for the regulation of the succes- 
sion, with a due regard to the honour and the rights ofthe Confederation and 
to the personal claims of all parties interested. The protocol is a dangerous 
measure, because it has been drawn up without Germany, on Germany, and 
against Germany : it is unjust and illegal, inasmuch as it lays down the prin- 
ciple of the integrity of the Danish monarchy to the prejudice of certain 
German rights: the signature of this document is a departure from the prin- 
ciple of the mediation of Great Britain, for the arrangement would authorize 
England, France, and Russia, to exercise a species of protectorate, not only 
over Denmark but over Germany. 7 

Meanwhile, the parties most interested, the King-Duke and his sub- 
jects of Schleswig and Holstein, are believed to be already on the march 
to give each other fresh battle. , 

Accounts from Kiel, of the 15th instant, state that the Danes had en- 
tered Flensberg, and that the Holsteiners had occupied Schleswig: each 
party had therefore crossed its Rubicon. 

America.—The intelligence from New York is brought down to the 
6th instant. 

The Slavery question made no progress in Congress. From hints by 
Mr. Clay, that the President exercises his personal influence against the 
Compromise Bill, it is surmised that the chance of its becoming law is 
lessened ; the State of Delaware has unexpectedly declared against it, and 
instructed its numerous representatives to act against it. 

Professor Webster had made a confession of the murder of Dr. 
Parkman. It is very long, and drawn up either with the naturalness 
of full truth, or the perfect art of a consummate last effort in be- 
half of life; and the American papers seem undecided in which 
light most to regard it. The point of it is, briefly, that the homicide 
was wholly unpremeditated, but provoked on the instant by Dr. 
Parkman’s bitter speeches and violent menacing gestures. Dr. Parkman 
produced an old letter from Dr. Hossack, written many years ago, compli- 
menting him on his success in getting Dr. Webster appointed to his office ; 
and, thrusting that letter in the debtor's face, Dr. Parkman exclaimed, “You 
see I got you into your office, and now I'll get you out of it!” Pushing 
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his fist in Dr. Webster’s face, and taunting him with opprobrious epi- 
thets, Dr. Parkman exasperated the other beyond control; in this state 
Dr. Webster seized the first thing at hand—a large and heavy piece of g 
grape-vine trunk—and struck Dr. Parkman with all his force a blow on 
the side of the head: it killed him on the spot. The dismembering, ang 
attempted destruction of the body by fire, were the only means of con. 
cealment, prompted by horror and the overwhelming fear of infamy and 
destruction. All the details which have appeared are interwoven into the 
narrative of confession, and made to bear an interpretation consistent with 
this version; and the document closes with a solemn avowal in x ply to 
questions put, as to a dying man, by the Reverend Dr. Putnam, Dr. Web- 
ster’s spiritual adviser. 

“« Search to the bottom of your heart,” said Dr. Putnam, “ for the history 
of your motives, and tell me before God, did it never occur to you, before 
the decease of Dr. Parkman, that his death, if you could bring it to pass, 
would be of great advantage to you; or at least that personal injury to him 
might possibly be the result of your expected conference with ies? Asa 
dying man, I charge you to answer me truly and exactly, or else be silent— 
had you not such a thought?” 

‘‘No, never!’ said he, with energy and feeling; ‘‘as I live, and as God is 
my witness—never! I was no more capable of such a thought than one of 
my innocent children. I never had the remotest idea of injuring Dr. Park- 
man until the moment the blow was struck. Dr. Parkman was extremely 
severe and sharp—the most provoking of men; and I am irritable and pas- 
i A quick-handed and brief violence of temper has been a besetting sin 

was an only child—much indulged ; and I have never acquired 
the control over my passions that I ought to have acquired early; and the 
consequence is all this.” 

‘* But you notified Dr. Parkman to meet you at a certain hour, and told 
him you would pay him, when you knew you had not the money.” 

No,”’ he replied. ‘ Idid not tell him I would pay him, and there is no 
evidence that I told him so. Except my own words spoken after his disap- 
xearance, and after I had determined to take the ground that I had paid 
him, those words were of the miserable tissue of falsehoods to which I was 
I never 
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sionate, 
of my life. 


committed from the moment I had begun to conceal the homicide. 
had a thought of injuring Parkman.” 

The Executive Council of the State doubted if instantaneous death 
could be caused by a blow from a piece of grape-vine, and took surgical 
opinions: it is said those opinions were adverse to Dr. Webster, and much 
doubt is felt whether the confession will save the criminal’s life. 

A large mass of the great Table Rock at Niagara Falls has been shaken 
into the abyss of waters. A carriage with people in it was on the mass 
at the instant of its descent; the carriage went with the rock, but the 
people in it leaped out and escaped without harm—say the American ac- 
counts, 





Piisrellaurons. 


The Queen has been pleased to grant unto Sir Thomas Wilde, Knight, 
Chancellor of Great Britain, the dignity of a Baron of the United King- 
dom, by the title of Baron Truro, of Bowes, in the county of Middlesex. 

Sir John Jervis was sworn in before the new Lord Chancellor, on 
Tuesday, as Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas ; and immedi- 
ately afterwards left town for Lincoln, to hold the Assizes in conjunction 
with Mr. Baron Platt. 


A numerous and influential meeting of Irish Members, and some Irish 
Peers, took place at Holderness House, the residence of the Marquis of 
Londonderry, on Wednesday morning, for the purpose of adopting mea- 
sures for petitioning and organizing every legal opposition, during the 
ensuing recess, against any renewal, next session, of the bill for the abo- 
Among the Members of the Lower 
House present were, Sir Henry Winston Barron, the O’Gorman Mahon, 
Colonel Chatterton, Mr. Ormsby Gore, Mr. Edward Grogan, Mr. Fitz- 
stephen French, Colonel Dunne, Mr. Dickson, &e.—Daily News. 


We are informed, on good authority, that the late Sir Robert Pecl has 
left his papers to Lord Mahon and Mr. Edward Cardwell, M.P.—Liver- 
pool Albion. 

By an error committed on the line of telegraph from Bayonne to 
Madrid, in announcing the death of Sir Robert Peel, the name of Palmella 
was substituted for Sir Robert’s. The Madrid journals have, in conse- 
quence of this error, been making long commentaries on the consequences 
which may result to Portugal from the death of the Duke of Palmella. 


The Daily News announces that the long deliberations as to the build- 
ing to be erected for the Exhibition of 1851 have been terminated by a 
decision in favour of Mr. Paxton’s design and estimate. 

“Mr. Paxton suggests a building chiefly of glass—in fact, a huge but ele- 
gant glass house. ‘The great feature in its erection is, that no stone, brick, 
or mortar, will be necessary. All the roofing and upright sashes will be 
made by machinery, fitted together and glazed with rapidity ; most of them 
being finished previous to being taken to the place, so that little else will be 
required on the spot than to fit the finished materials together. The whole 
of the structure will be supported on cast-iron columns, and the extensive 
roof will be sustained without the necessity for interior walls for this pur- 
pose. If removed after the exhibition, the materials may be sold far more 
advantageously than a structure filled in with bricks and mortar, and some 
of the materials would bring in full half the original outlay. Complete ven- 
tilation has been provided, by filling in every third upright compartment 
with luffer-boarding, which would be made to open and shut by machinery ; 
the whole of the basement will be filled in after the same manner. The 
current of air may be modified by the use of coarse open canvass, which, 
by being kept wet in hot weather, will render the interior of the building 
much cooler than the external atmosphere. In order to subdue the intense 
light in a building covered with glass, it is proposed to cover all the 
South side of the upright parts, together with the whole of the roofs outside, 
with calico or canvass, tacked on the ridge rafters of the latter. This will al- 
low a current of air to pass in the vallies under the calico ; which will, if re- 
quired, with the ventilators, keep the air of the house cooler than the external 
atmosphere. ‘To give the roof a light and graceful appearance, it is to be on 
the ridge and furrow principle, and glazed with sheet glass. The ridge and 
valley rafters will be continued in uninterrupted lines the whole length of the 
structure, and be supported by cast-iron beams. These beams will have a 
hollow gutter formed in them to receive the rain-water from the wooden 
valley rafters, which will be thence conveyed through the hollow columns to 
the drains. These drains will be formed of ample dimensions under the 
whole of the pathways throughout. The floors of the pathways to be laid 
with trellis-boards, three-eighths of an inch apart, on sleeper-joists. This 
kind of flooring is both economical and can always be kept clean, dry, and 
pleasant to walk upon. The gallery floors are to be close boarded. No tim- 
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ber trees need be cut down, as the glass may fit up to the boles of the trees, 
leaving the lower branches under the glass during the exhibition ; but Mr. 
Paxton does not recomme nd this course, as, for the sum of 250/., he would 
aan to remove and replace every living tree on the ground, except the 
ae : old elms opposite to Prine e’s Gate. Only a few years ago, the erection 
_ .« building as the one contemplated would have involved a fearful 
z nee of expense ; but the rapid advance made in this country during the 
last forty years, both in the scientific construction of such buildings and the 
cheap manufacture of glass, iron, &c., together with the amazing facilities in 
the preparation of sash-bars and other wood-work, render an erection of this 


desé ription, in point of ¢ xpense, quite on a level with those constructed of | 


more substantial materials.’ 


The name of a vené rable leader in science appears in the obituary,— | 


that of the Reverend William Kirby, “‘ the father of entomology in Great 
Britain”; who died at his rectory of Barham, in Suffolk, on the 4th in- 
stant, at the age of ninety-one, after sixty-eight years of active ministra- 
tions among his affectionate parishioners. An admiring culogist in the 
Atheneum enumerates his achievements— 

“ Mr. Kirby’s first work of particular note was the ‘Monographia Apum 
Anclia,’ in two volumes, published half a century ago at Ipswich. His 
admirable work on the ‘Wild Bees of Great Britain’ was composed from 
materials collected almost entire ly by himself, and most of the plates wer 
of his etching. His further progress in entomology is abundantly marke d 
by various papers im the ‘Transactions of the _Linnean Society’; by 
the entomological portion of the Bridgewater Treatise ‘On the His- 
tory, Habits, and Instincts of Animals *. and by his descriptions, 
occupying a quarto volume, of the insects of Sir John Richardson's 
‘Fauna Boreali-Americana.’ The name of Kirby will, however, be 
chiefly remembered for the ‘ Introduction to Entomology,’ written 
by him in conjunction with Mr. Spence. In this work, a vast amount of 
material, acquired after many years’ unremitting observation of the insect 
world, is mingled together by two different but congenial minds in the plea- 
sant form of familiar letters. The charm, based on substantial knowledge 
of the subject, which these letters impart, has caused them to be studied 
with an interest never before excited by any work on natural history; and 
they have served for the model of many an entertaining and instructive vo- 
} Whether William Kirby or William Spence had the more meritorious 
share in the composition of these letters, has never been ascertained ; for 
each, in the plenitude of his esteem and love for the other, renounced all 
claim, in favour of his coadjutor, to whatever portion of the matter might be 
most valued. 

“In addition to the honour of being President of the Museum of his 
country town—in which there is an admirable portrait of him—Mr. Kirby 
was Honorary President of the Entomological Society of London, Fellow of 
the Roya!, Linnean, Geological, and Zodlogical Societies of the same city, 
and Corre sponding Member of several Foreign Socicties.” 





lume. 


An actress who has been admired and respected by three generations of 
playgoers has quitted the s of life in the person of Mrs. Glover. The 
final exit was somewhat sudden, as it seemed to the general public; 
but it was anticipated by her friends. A friendly biographer in the Morning 
Chronicle explains the circumstances; first referring to the extraordi 
nary manifestations of public feeling which attended Mrs. Glover's last 
farewell, at Drury Lane Theatre, on Friday the 12th. 

“Tn our capacity of spectators we did not then see oceasion to mention 
what had otherwise come to our knowledge—that the evidences of extreme 
suffering manifested by Mrs. Glover on that evening—her inability to go 
through her part, except as a mere shadow of her former self, and the sub- 
stitution of an apologetic speech from Mr. Leigh Murray for the address which 
had been written for her by a well-known and talented amateur of the drama 
—arose not merely from the emotion natural on a farewell night after more 
than half a century of active public service, but also from extreme physical 
debility, the result of an attack of illness of a wasting character, which had al- 
ready confined that venerable lady to her bed for many days. In fact, it was 
only the determination of Mrs Glover herself not to dis ippoint the audience, 
who had been invited and attracted for many weeks before, that overruled 
the remonstrances of her friends and family against her appearing at all. She 
was then utterly unfit to appear on the stage in her protessional character, 
and the most serious alarm was felt lest there should be some sudden and fa- 
tal catastrophe. The result of the struggle of feeling she then underwent, 
superadded as it was to the physical causes which had undermined her strength, 
was, that Mrs. Glover sunk under the disease which had been consuming her, 
and quitted this life on Monday night.” 

Mrs. Glover, born Julia Betterton, was daughter of an actor named Better- 
ton, who held a good position on the London stage towards the close of the 
last century; she is said to have been a lineal descendant of the great actor 
of the same name ; her birth-day was the 8th of January 1781. Brought up, 
as most of our great actors and actresses have been, “at the wings, she was 
even in infancy sent on the stage in children’s parts.’’ ‘She became at- 
tached to the company of Tate Wilkinson, for whom she played, at York, the 
part of the Page in The Orphan ; and she also exercised her juvenile talents 
in the part of Zom Thumb, for the benefit of George Frederick Cooke, who 
on the oceasion doffed his tragic garb and appeared in the character of Glum- 
dalcar. Another character which she played successfully with Cooke was 
that of the little Duke of York in Richard the Third; into which, it is re- 
corded, she threw a degree of spirit and childish roguishness that acted 
23 a spur on the great tragedian himself, who never performed better 
than when seconded by his childish associate.” In 1796 she had 
attained such a position in the preparatory school of the provincial cir- 
cuits, chiefly at Bath, that she was engaged at Covent Garden ; in the first 
instance at 10/. a week, and ultimately for five years at 14/. a week, rising to 

20/.; terms then thought “somewhat extraordinary and even exorbitant.” 
Miss Betterton first appeared in London in Octobe r 1797, fifty-three years 
ago, as Elvira, in Hannah More’s tragedy of Jercy. Her success was great ; 
and in a short time she had taken such a hold of popular favour, that when 
Mrs. Abington returned for a brief period to the stage, Miss Betterton held her 
ground against the rival attraction, and even secured the admiration of Mrs. 
Abington herself. Her subsequent engagements were at Drury Lane and | 
Covent Garden alternately, till she made that long engagement at the Hay- 
market during which she has become best known to the present generation 
of playgoers. Her more recent brief engagement with Mr. Anderson, at Drury 
Lane, and her last one with Mr. W. Farren at the Strand Theatre, whi- 
ther she contributed so much to attract choice audiences, are fresh in the 
memory of metropolitans. 

















There was a long and very violent thunderstorm at Bristol on Monday, 
beginning at one o'clock in the afternoon. Many buildings and ships were 
struck, and more or less damaged; several persons also suffered from the 
lightning, but there was no loss of life. 

On Tuesday, Manchester and the vieinity were visited with a storm. At 

lury, a boy was riding on a horse with a number of milk-cans; the light- 
ning struck them, and both horse and boy were killed. Two men were as- 
cending the shaft of a mine, when the lightning damaged the rope; it 
broke, and the miners were precipitated to the bottom, very badly hurt. 


| of applying to the Police 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives the 
aggregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previous 
years. 














Ten Weeks Week. 
of 1839-49 of 1850. 

Zymotic Diseases, s000ee . eccccccece ecce 2344 eens 168 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat. . 429 ee Bh 
Tubercular Discases 1867 ecce 162 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses 1138 eoee §=6106 
Diseases of the Heart ; 8 21 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 769 eee 87 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 646 es0ce 59 
Diseases of the Kidneys, && 57 cece ll 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, & 82 eeee it 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, & ‘ To pike a 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissuc, && s lesion 1 
Malformations : 15 ese 3 
Premature Birth . ° 156 eeee 19 
Atrophy... 208 conn 24 
Age ° . 459 eece 36 
Sudden 92 sees 7 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperanc« . 213 cece 12 

Total (including unspecified causes ° 8560 781 


In the week ending last Saturday, the deaths registered in the Metropoli- 
tan districts were 781; whereas the average derived from ten corresponding 
weeks of 1840-9, is 886, or, augmented in the ratio of increase of population, 
967. Compared with this latter number, the deaths of last week exhibit a 
decrease of 186 

Seven persons died of cholera ; but in most of the cases it appears to have 
been the common English epidemic, and it is not stated in any case that the 
disease had assumed the malignant form. : 

At Greenwich, the mean reading of the barometer in the week was 29°875 
inches. The mean temperature of the week was 59°5 Except on the last 
two days, the mean temperature was below the average of seven years. On 
Saturday, the highest in the sun was 110°. ; 


Captain the Honourable G. F. Hastings, of the Cyclops, has been recently 
cast in 5,000/. damages by the Slave Commssioners on the coast of Africa, 
for illegal detention of a Portuguese shiy 

The Geyser has brought home from the Cape of Good Tope, as a present to 
the Queen, a torto’se of venerable experience * The tortoise is in remarka- 
bly good health, and takes its regular promenades upon deck, and makes no 
nm sits on its back. 
ssession it remained 


ipparent difference in its walks although a full-grown pers 


Its age has been handed down in the families in whose } 


until sent to this country as a present to her Majesty, and it is known to be 
a hundred and seventy-nine years old. It subsisted during the voyage to 
this country on pumpkins, taken on board to supply it with food 


llowing anecdote 


A correspondent of the Me hester Guardian tells the fo 
I extremely solici- 


respecting the late Sir Robert Peel. “ Old Sir Robert was 
tous in advancing his son in his tender years. To this end, he requested him 
to furnish the ‘heads’ of the sermons he heard at Bury Church, upon 
arriving home from Divine servic On one oceasion, a stranger having to 
officiate, he was invited to partake of the hospitalities of Chamber Hall. As 
usual, the future statesman was called upon to go through his duty. When 
he had completed, his father turned to the minister and inquired whether he 
had given a proper a int No, Sir,’ he replied, ‘he has preached a much 
better sermon than ever I did in my life.’”’ 











Among the Prussian exhibitors in the great English Exposition of In- 
dustry, will be the sculptors Rauch and hiss. The former sends a cast of 
his gigantic equestrian statue of Frederick the Great, now almost ready to 





del of his Amazon.—J 





be set up; the latter a m t Correspondent of the 


nes 
The cheap postage system works well in America. According to the New 
York Courier, the last four years of cheap postage, compared with the last 
four years of high postage, produced as follows 
High Postage Cheap Postag 
Year 1842 Dols. 4,546,000 | Year 1846 Dols. 3,487,000 
1843 i 1847 3,955,000 
1s44 4 1848 4,371,000 
1845 j 1849 4,705,000 





The Magistrates « 
of roaming dogs, ‘ 
service. Lately he m« 
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f Bradford are engaged in “ putting down” the nuisance 

Alderman Rand has much distinguished himself in the 
t an unexpected antagonist—himself Alderman Rand 
served with satisfaction and amusement that the 
man. Drolly cross-examining the Policeman who 
drew out such confirmations as clenched the case 
himself. So he passed sentence on himself, with an inexorable 
gravity, that the more provoked the laughter of his audience * For this 
offence, Mr. Rand, you are fined 5s. and expenses 9s. If not paid, a warrant 
of distress will be issued; and if there be not sufficient xls upon which to 
levy, you will be committed for fourteen days to the House of Correction.” 

At Marvlebone Police Office, on Saturday, Mrs. Elizabeth Hunt, said to be 
a lady of property, was charged with cruelty to a little terrier, the property 
of Mrs. Scott. It appeared from the evidence, that the accused lodged with 
Mrs. Scott, at St. John’s Wood; she had some disagreement with her land- 
lady, and to vent he threw the dog down stairs, breaking one of its 
legs; she expressed no regret afterwards, but said she would “ do the same 
for Mrs. Scott if she could.”” Mr. Yardley considered the case to be fully 
made out He remarked, that the law now empowered him to send an 
offender to prison for three months for an act of cruelty to an anim il; but in 
the present instance he would inflict a fine of 5/., or a month’s im- 
prisonment. 

There has been another stoppage of a train in the Blackheath tunnel, and 
an actual collision. On Monday evening, a fruit-train left Charlton for Lon- 
don; it came to a stand in the tunnel, from something being amiss with the 
locomotive ; s0 1 h time was spent in attempting to carry forward the 
train, that when a man ran back to stop an approaching passenger-train, 
he was too late to prevent a collision : fortunately, the shock was not so violent 
as to be fatal to any one; but several passengers were bruised, and all were 
terribly alarmed 

A little girl has committed suicide at Tulse Hill. She ran away from 
home, in consequence of a neighbour having missed some money and talked 
The girl was found bya constable sleeping under 
When he took her home, she darted from him, and my 

an excavation in a brick-field. The Policeman's life 





r spits 
! 











a hay-stack. 
into a pond formed by 


| was endangered in attempting to save her, for his feet stuck to the clay at 


the bottom of the pond; but a man succeeded in rescuing him 

Two persons have died from the explosion at Ilford toll-house—a man 
named Morris and his wife. The disaster originated in the foolish applica- 
tion of a piece of lighted paper to a pipe from which a quantity of gas had 
escape d. 

The chimney or “ cone”’ of a glass-house at Gateshead fell down last week, 
dragging down or burying in the ruins the workshops surrounding or abut- 
ting on it. A short time before, fifty or sixty people were on the premises; 
but when the accident occurred there were not more that a dozen. Two of 
these were buried under the ruins, and were taken out dead; the others 
managed to escape. 
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A good deal of damage has been done at Dowlais by a large pond on a hill 
having burst its banks: a flood poured down the hill, and entered some 
mines, greatly alarming the workers ; but, fortunately, they escaped by other 
shafts. 

A farm-steading belonging to Mr. Nunn, a surgeon of Whiteparish in 
Wiltshire, has been destroyed by fire, with a loss estimated at from 3,000/. to 
4,000/. ‘This serious disaster was caused by two boys carelessly playing with 
lucifer-matches. 


MQ mn 
POSTSCRIPT. 
The principal matter under discussion in Parliament last night was the 

Queen’s message recommending to the Commons the consideration of a pro- 
vision for the young Duke of Cambridge and the Princess Mary. Before 
going into Committee, Mr. Hume briefly indicated that he was prepared 
to oppose the too liberal provision which he expected the Government to 
make ; and referred much to the unconstitutional grants to the present 
King of Hanover. In Committee, Lord Joun Russext recalled the real 
subject to mind, throwing aside the payments to the King of Hanover as 
irrelevant. 

By an act of 1788, George the Third was empowered to grant 60,000/. a 
year between his sons, so that none should originally or by survivorship 
1ave more than 15,000/. By subsequent acts two additions of 6,000/. a 
year each were made to the portion of the Duke of Cambridge, raising his 


SATURDAY. 








whole income to 27,000/.; but of this sum 6,000/. a year was given on ac- 
count of the education of the a Duke. No part of this income sur- 
vives to the present Duke ; who does not now receive any sum under any 


act of Parliament. On inquiry, Lord John Russell finds that the public im- 
pressions as to the accumulations made by the late Duke are much exagge- 
rated : what he has left to his children is equally divided between them, and 
the share of the present Duke is so nearly absorbed by annuities charged on it 
to legatees that he has no other income than about 1,200/. from the small pro- 
perty of the late Duke at Combe, and that professional income which is as 
fairly his independent right as that of any other officer in her Majesty’s service. 
The late Duke of Gloucester had an income originally of 6,000/. a year, 
which was augmented to 14,0002. a year. The late Duke of Gloucester was 
the nephew of George the Third, living contemporaneously with several sons 
of the King enjoying considerable incomes ; while the present Duke of Cam- 
bridge is the only adult Prince of the Royal Family resident in England. 
It is deemed therefore that an annuity of 12,000/. a year, being 2,000/. a 
year less than was granted to the Duke of Gloucester by the act of 1806, will 
@ a proper sum for the House to vote for the present Duke of Cambridg: 
That sum will enable him, in a manner that will suit his known character, 
to answer those calls of charity to which his father was so munificent a con- 
tributor, and yet not be excessive or beyond what is necessary to maintain 
the dignity of his station. 

By a provision made a very few years a 
granted to the Princess Augusta, to take et 


the sum of 3,000/. a year was 
ct on the death of her father th¢ 















late Duke of Cambridge: it is proposed to grant a like sum to Princess 
Mary. Parliament has already provided that 6,000/. a year shall be payable 
to the present Dutchess of the late Duke on her becoming his widow. The 
grants proposed, or already made, are 12,000/. a year to the present Duke 

3,000/. a year to each of his sisters, and 6,000/, a year to his mother: toge- 


ul 


ss than the tot 


ther making 24,000/. a year, or 3,000/. a year l grant to the 
late Duke. ; ‘ 

Mr. Iivmr objected to a larger sum than was for 
to the late Duke of Gloucester—8,000/, a year; a 
sorry to diti 
more than himself, hi 
priety of the lesser amount 


many years granted 
nd, though exceedingly 
from Government, because no one respected the late Duk 
would take the sense of the Committee on the pr 
Mr. Disrarwi supported Lord John Russel 
of Gloucester’s case 


itt 0- 
> 


is 


proposal: the reduction in the Duke was made in 
consequence of the alteration of the times. ‘The grant now proposed was 
fair and moderate. Mr. Brigur expressed disappointment at Lord John 


he thought it an unfortunate circumst that the 


Russell's statement mce 

late Duke—considering his receipts, commencing so far back as 1778 
—his share in the 60,0007. a year, then his 15,0007. a year, after- 
wards his 21,0007, and then his 27,0007, not to mention his 
emoluments as Viceroy of Hanover—had not made some provision 
rendering it unnecessary for Parliament to vote the sums proposed. 


Parliament is not bound to shut out of view the duties which parents in 
all positions of life, whether in the cottage or on a throne, owe to their 
families. Mr. Bright hinted that the proposal is not calculated to convey 
a favourable impression of monarchical institutions; and he asked if ulti- 
mately it may be expected that every son of the Queen is to have 12,0002. 
a year? 

The House listened with impatience to several Members in support « 
the grant, and then negatived the amendment, by 206 to 43. 

Mr. Hvume—alluding to the Queen’s “increasing progeny,’’ but sharply 
rebuked by Lord Joun RvussEtt—moved a second amendment, that the 
sum should be 10,0007. instead of 12,0007. Negatived by 177 to 59. 
The vote as proposed by Government was then affirmed; and the vote 
for the Princess Mary was carried without specific opposition 

The other subject before the House of Commons for any considerable 
time was the vote of 24,080/. to defray the charges of the civil establish- 
ments on the Western Coast of Africa,—including 10,000/. for the “ pur- 
chase of stores, &e., on the Gold Coast from the Danish Government,” 
being for the purchase of five Danish settlements. The vote was opposed 


1 


ry 





by Mr. Convey, on the ground that it is an unnecessary exte mn of our 
costly Colonial establishments, and a further outlay on a fresh fruitless 
plan for exterminating the slave-trade. The vote was supported by Mr. 
Hawes and Lord PaAtmerston, as merely covering the cost of materials 


existing in the 
offered to g 


Danish forts; the Danish Government having handsomely 

us the forts, as they have no“commerce on the Gold Coast 
to protect. Mr. Cobden was supported by Mr. Hume, Mr. Mityer Gin- 
son, Mr. Hurr, Mr. Jackson; Lord Palmerston was supported by Mr. 
Forster, Mr, Carpwett, and Sir Epwarv Buxton. The opponents re- 
vived the general arguments against the costly, fatal, and fruitless at- 
tempts to suppress the slave-trade by direct means. ‘The supporters went 
mainly upon the ground, that the measure would facilitate the extension of 
settlements for the encouragement of legitimate and that that 
would be the most effective substitute for the armed suppression. Ona 
division, the vote was passed by 138 to 42. 

In the House of Lords, the Duke of Ricumonp and the Earl of Har- 
Rowny renewed their opposition to the Factories Bill on the last stages. 
The Duke moved against the third reading; but withdrew his motion. 
The Earl moved the insertion of a clause restricting the labour of children 
within the same hours of the day as those fixed for women and young per- 
sons; which was defeated by 30 to 24, The bill then passed. 


yive 


trade, 








| Russia, France, and Austria. 





Earlier in the evening, Lord Seymovr informed Lord Dt NCAN, that 
among the last communications he received from the late Duke of Cam. 
bridge, was one recommending that the regulations of Richmond Park 
should be revised, so that they should interfere as little as possible with 
the enjoyment and liberty of the people. The House applauded this 
evidence of the late Duke's kindly feeling. ; 





The actual sittings of the House of Commons have now extended over 
a period of twenty-four weeks, being within two of the entire sittings of 
last session. There is no chance, however, of the release taking place on 
the Ist of August, as it did last year. There is not the same pressure 
upon the loyalty and gallantry of Members to quicken their movements 
for the Queen is in retirement, and has no more first visits to pay to Tre. 
land. Mr. Roebuck’s Contidence-vote absorbed a week > busine $s Was on 
two occasions suspended as tributes to departed worth ; and some prema- 
ture “counts-out” have taken place from reluctance to enter upon spe. 
culative questions. The state of public business may be summed up ag 
follows. <A good deal of mone y has yet to be voted; and before it can be 
voted long discussions must take place, if Members act upen the notices 
they have caused to be inserted in the programme. ‘There will also beg 
great night—perhaps two nights—“ for Ireland,’ when the Lords’ alter- 
ations of the Irish Franchise Bill come to be denounced. Several bills 
deemed important by Ministers,—the Savings-Banks Bill, the Oath of 
Abjuration (Jews) Bill, and the Stamp-dutics Bill—have yet to undergo 
their severest ordeal: the first two await the second reading, and the last 
has to encounter its difficultics in the Committee. It is evident that if 
there be a serious intention to push these bills through their stages—or 
indeed any one of the three—the_latter end of August must arrive before 
Members can be dismissed. But let the money be once voted, it is not 
difticult to judge of the facility with which Ministers will shove aside 
bill-encumbrances should they obstruct the shutting of the door. 

The House of Lords is showing its usual dexterity in the way of re- 
vising and disposing of the labours of the Commons. The only measure 
actually rejected is Mr. Pusey’s Landlord and Tenant Bill,—a fate which 
it has experienced several times over. Mr. Page Wood varied last year 
the subject-matter of their Lordships’ discussions, by offering for their ac- 
ceptance his Affirmation Bill; and he was willing to do the same this 
year, but the Commons interposed and applied the hatchet themselves 
A tit-bit, however, will be served up for the first time in the shape of Mr. 
Wortley’s Marriages Bill. That measure was withdrawn last session in 
the Commons betore the ordeal of the last stage: the third reading has 
now been carried by a majority of 10 ; and thus certified the bill finds its 
way to the table of the Upper House. 

Among the House of Commons notices for next week, is one by Colo- 


nel Thompson, for Tuesday the 23d, which piques conjecture to speculat 





on its full meaning. It would appear to indicate a new basis for ow 
financial system—our Currency and Public Funds; and, no doubt, so 


accomplished and ingenious a man as Colonel Thompson has some dis- 
tinct light to throw upon his ] Meanwhile, it stands on th 
Notice-paper dark as the counsel of an oracle, and as pregnant in portent. 
Let there be no *‘ count-out’’ on Tuesday next. 

Mr. Horsman was prevented by ill health 
of the Ecclesiastical ( ! 


mpelled by the advice of 


roposition. 


from being present at the 
sion Bill on Monday night: he 


ysicians to leave town. 


daiscussion 


has heer 
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Prixcipat Hovse or Commons Business ron Next WEEx. 
Monday, July 22. Mercantile Marine (No. 2) Bill: Committ ut twelve o'clock 
Supply Committee. 
I'wenty-eight Bills. 
Tuesd d 23. Irish Poor-law : Bill to amend—Colonel Dunne 
Ines tax on Farmers: Motion for the remission—Colonel Sibthorp 
Motion Phat, looking to the possibility chang the value of gold, lik 
that w 1 took place in consequence « ed y America $ expe- 
dient that the Chancellor of the Exchegq i l with l create 
Secured Stock, with interest ur l m t; such 
Secured Stock to be ¢ yun har what ull from time 
to time be the market 1 r othe k to | ! é guished, 
the premium resulting from such ex« to i e public ac- 
count”— Colonel Thompson. 
Wednesda July 24. Poor Relief (Cities and I Bill: Second reading 
Compound Householders’ Bill: Second read 
Ten other Bills. 
Thursday, July 25. Tenant-right (Ireland) Bill: Second read 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill: Second reading. 
Iwo other Bills. 
Friday, July 26. Crime and Outrage Act (Ireland) Continuance Bill: Second read- 
ing (at twelve o’clock. 
Savings-Banks Bill: Second reading. 
The Parliamentary seat for Tamworth, vacated by the death of the late 





Sir Robert Peel, was filled up yesterday, by the clection of his cldest son, 
the third Baronet of the name. The election unanimous and un- 
contested, and without canvass or even personal appearance on the 
hustings. 


Some of 


was 


Mr. Cobden’s West Riding constituents have written to him 





expressing dissatisfaction at his vote on Mr. Roebuck’s foreign policy 
motion. Mr. Cobden replied in a letter which has been published. 
At the opening of this session, he felt himself sustained and encouraged by 


the conviction that the largest and most powerful constituency of the kingdom 
was favourable to the substitution of a more humane and c system 
for that spirit of antagonism and defiance which has hitherto characterized th 
intercour f nations. The cheers of the great meeting which at Wakefield 

d him to a continued advocacy of internati 


nal arbitration, and mutual 
tion of armaments, were still fresh in his ears, when the news arrived 
- ; 


nf t 
nhding 








se « 








I i fleet of fifteen British ships was blockading Gree« followed by the 
news that we had refused the intervention of France, and evoked protests 
from nearly every part of Europe. Now was the ne to renew his arbitra- 
tion motion, and bring forward the Greek case in powerful illustration. From 





Easter to Midsummer he “scarcely missed one opportunity for balloting for 


a day,” but “ with such an uniformity of ill-luck as at last to draw sympa- 
thizing smiles from the Speaker and the Clerk at the table.’ 
“Tn the mean time, Lord Stanley gave notice of a motion condemnatory 


of the conduct of the Government in the affair of Greece. No sooner was 
the decision of the Lords known than it was felt that the existence of the 

Government depended upon their verdict being reversed by the Commons. 
“And now appeared the cloven foot of party in its most hideous de- 
formity. ‘To insure the desired result, the ery was raised that the Greek 
motion was part and parcel of a ‘foreign conspiracy,’ A large party in the 
Lords, with Lords Stanley and Aberdeen at their head, were charged with 
forming part of a gang of conspirators, whose confederates were spread over 
i f that we can look back calmly at this 
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July 20, 1850. ] 





device, we must admire the audaeity of its inventor I confess the suc- 
- the ery astonished me. It was in the midst of the excitement 
caused by the ery of a foreign conspiracy, by threats of dissolution, and of 
the resignation of the Ministry, that Mr. Roebuck’s motion was brought 
forward. This resolution « uled on the House not only to approve the pro- 
ceedings of our Gove oh "I in Gret a ope SS one “ee thei 

sig icy generally. he main object of his motion, be it always re- 
desig way to reverse the vote of the House of Lords; and I was thus 

tically called on to approve the refusal of French arbitration, and thy 
s vent of fifteen ships of war in the bay of Salamis, for the collection 


P uty 


cess of 





employment 
of a debt of a few thousand pounds. 1 ; 
\dmitting that Lord Stanley was mer ly following th 
: secking for a favourable position to assail the party 
obden to swerve from his principles? ‘ Would t! 
Corn-laws have ever been ibolished if we had not had men in our front ranks 
who were proof against th old w r-Cry of W hig and Tory ? Such a doctrin 
may suit cliques and clubs, but what would the great public say to it? Try 
one of your large meetings with a resolution affirming that your representa- 
tive ought to abandon his principles rather than endanger the Governn ent 
by voting with the Tories, and one indignant ‘ No!’ will be the respon 


tactics of an Op- 


position leader, and v 
in power, was M 





Last night’s Gazette notifies the separation of the bishopric of Quebec 
into two secs of Quebee and Montreal ; the appointment of the pres 
B hop of Quebec to hold the diminished sce; and that of Dr, Fran 





Fulford to be the first Bishop of Montreal 
Mails have arrived from is both in the East and West 
The overland Indian mail brings news from Calcutta to the Ist Jun 1 
Hongkong to the 24th May. The news is fitly characterized by the In- 

Jian summaries as singularly unimportant. The West Indian mail brin 
with news of as little attractivenes 








our possess 


al 


dates from Jamaica to the 22d June, 





as that from the East rhe lea feature of the West Indian news is, 
that from drought in some places and excessive rains in others, the cro] 


are likely to be short. 


A bust of Sir Robert P ade by Bernini about nine years ago, is ex- 
hibited by Mr. Hogarth, of the 


Haymarket: it is to be copied in two 
triking, though 








sizes—that of life, and a smaller The portrait is 

not perfect. It possesses the tl energy, and air of command; but 
wants the sly hum« f eye, the i nuous expansivencss of counte- 
nance, and the genial good-nature. The soure f the deviation ar 
obvious enough. The n il of the face are too deep-—notably that 
round the orbiculari the eye and between the corrugated brows 


deeply cut in, as compared with the expanse of the surface in each 
tion : this destroys the “ breadth of countenance.” The projection of t) 
bone over the outer cort f the cye is brought down much too low 
towards the ch which reverses the characteristic cut of Peel’ V 
and destroys t iflcd , “one may call it so, that imparted = the 





well-known Inauc W 


Not that the iptor has sclutely 














and sternness to the ex ion | absolut 
missed the more amiabl t of the countenance; but the real man | 
been too much obscured in some ideal of “tl un,” which t 
falls short of the or 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to t Act Tth and &th Victoria, exp. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 13th day of July 1850 
I8SUB DEPARTMENT 
SINE vecasccccescectses £30,044,065 | Government Debt . £11,015,100 
Other Securities ‘ 2,984 ,90 
Gold Coin and Bullion 15,824,807 
| Silver Bullion,.......... 219,258 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONFIDENCE OF THE PEOPLE. 

Repeat has again given up the ghost in Ireland. The Association 
has just performed a second and posthumous death, under the aus- 
pices of Mr. John O'Connell. Buried with the O’Connell, it was 
raised from the grave by Mr. John to serve his own purpose ; but 
its vitality has departed, he is tired with holding it up in its dead 
weight, and he lets it fall. As it reéxpired, the Chairman of the 
day put a pregnant question— 

“They had seen some great changes in that hall: once it was most diffi- 
cult to get a seat in it at the weekly meetings ; one time the rent amounted 
to 5007. a week or more ; now it was down to 5/. These were wide extremes. 
What was the cause? He wished to know what offence the Association had 
been guilty of. He called upon the Irish nation to pronounce upon the sub- 
ject, and say why the Association was not supported ; or whether its principles 
were not the same as ever—the same as when it obtained the confidence of 
the people.” 

Probably ; but “ principles” are not all that is needed “ to obtain 
the confidence of the people”: fitness in point of time is also 
needed, and power to act in some way. ‘The thing which obtains 
the confidence of the people must have the force to make some 
difference to the people. The parade of today must be followed by 
some action tomorrow. The people must see the cause attested by 
some effect. A Repeal Association must produce cither Repeal or 
at least attention. But none of these conditions haye shown the 
vitality of the revived Repeal Association. It has had no more 
effect on public affairs than Mr. Oastler’s letters, or the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice ; and the consequence is, not only that 
everybody has forgotten whether it existed or not, but that no- 
body eared to sacrifice even the well-known “farthing a week,” 
&c., to keep it out of the grave. Nobody except a few tradition- 
ary O’Connellites, who would pay as survivors of the Old Guard 
might subscribe, now, to pay the expense of fetching Napoleon 
from St. Helena, or Southcotites still subscribe towards Joanna’s 
parturient outlay. The public confidence can never repose in a 
caput mortuum, however unexceptionable its “ principles.” 

The stern necessity is not confined to Ireland. Repeal may say 
to Whig Liberalism, as the skull says to your living face, 

* Fui—Es: Sum—Eris.” 
Repeal expires because its existence was non-effective: it existed 
without that fact making any difference to the people. So it is 
with the Whig Cabinet politically. Its “ principles,” if we are to 
believe the conductors, are as vital as ever—just as the Repeal 
principles were the genuine Daniel's: 
there 1s progressive reform; there is sympathy with the progress 
of freedom abroad—in principle; but what in result? Alas, it 
stops at principle. But the most admirable beginning will not 
long satisfy any one. “ Progressive Reform” is a perpetual exor- 
dium. The Whig band will never have done tuning its instruments: 
it has no end of operas and motetts before it; it means to be ex- 
quisitely in tune ; its dramatic effects are to be surpassing; but 
the performance never begins. On the contrary, any little 





attempt at act is crushed out—like the abortive Irish fran- 
chise. Any genuine endeavour by a non-official hand is crushed 
out by the official hand—as Mr. Locke King’s ten-pound county 


franchise was; “it is not yet time.” Ministers began the session 
with a large majority, tested on the Address: that majority has 
now dwindled to the Whig “ working majority” of one, which has 
the accommodating quality of becoming either majority or mi- 
nority alternately. Yet the Whig “principles” are the same 


there is no “ finality”; | 


progressive reform, no finality, and “ measures from time to time | 


suited to the occasion.” Why then does the public confidence de- 
sert the Whig statesmen? Because their survival makes no prac- 
tical difference to the public. Dumbies in office would be equally 
useful. The public has professions without performances, princi- 
ples without practice, sessions without measures. Even the small 
and individual advantage obtainable by cliquery is nearly ex- 
hausted : there are few more places to give away ; and if a few ex- 
pectant barristers still look for “ measures” from the Russell Cabi- 
net, their own appointment will close the list. Mere Liberalism, as 
thus embodied, has done its work ; it is all but as dead as Repeal; 
and as public confidence is given only to realities, Lord John may 
sympathize with the Premier of Conciliation Hall. 





PEEL’S REBUKE TO TITLE-HUNTERS. 
Few acts of Sir Robert Peel’s career have occasioned more specu- 
lative curiosity than his posthumously published wish, that none 
of his family should accept a title as the reward of services ren- 
dered by himself. The Conservative Post seeks an explanation of 
the “strange wish,” in the character and achievements of the 
statesman. He was from the first destined to be a “ Member of 
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was doing something when he moved; and he preferred to do for 
some beneficial end, especially the service of his country. He liked 
distinction, but his affections were bound to realities, not sem- 
blances. He had no sympathy with Elliston’s self-illusion, brought 
on by the parade and strut of royalty on gala days, which made 
the inflated actor reward the loyally applauding audience of Drury 
Lane with the paternal benediction, “ Bless ye, my people!” Peel 
valued power for its real potency; he knew that he was more 
powerful than a king or a lord, and he liked to feel it. It was 
not only because he was better suited to the House of Commons 
that he affected that assembly, but more because he saw that there 
lay the centre of power in England. It would seem that, as a 
provident and sagacious man, he desired to bind closer the ties of 
his family with the industrious classes rather than with the titular 
aristocracy. 

But there can be little doubt that the desire which survived him 
had another motive. It will now be remembered how, amid the 
general grasping for profit and honours, he abstained. He said 
nothing—but what must he have thought of a Buckingham snatch- 
ing at a blue riband, or of a Campbell greedy for verbal augmen- 
tatives ? Devoted to the public service, his zeal was disinterested. 
Although official corruption, of the grosser kind, has probably 
shrunk before the advance of knowledge until it may be deemed 
nonexistent, the spirit of mere utilitarianism has scarcely yet had 
its reaction among the official and office-seeking classes ; the public 
service is now sought in the trading spirit of self-interest : the poor 
man looks for subsistence, the rich for dignity : patriotism is now 
deemed rather Quixotic. Such sentiments especially prevail among 
the Liberals; the lavish distribution of place and title, the contri- 





vance, the jobbing, have distinguished the “ popular” party. Peel 
grew Liberal without acquiring the disease of Liberalism. He 


was even the means of “doing justice” to the claims of his own 
supporters and coadjutors: for himself he took nothing; it would 
have diminished his power; it would have lessened his usefulness ; 
it would have obscured his fame to posterity . He has shielded his 
own name from the contempt which he must have felt at times 
when “ low ambition” attained its satisfaction. 


THE PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION TRADERS. 

Reeret for the sudden death of Peel is sharpened by the reflec- 
tion, that the public has thus lost some of that time which might 
have been employed in doing justice to his character, and the 
| public rushes at the readiest means of trying to ease its conscience 
by making up arrears in the shape of subscribing for monuments 
to his memory. Of course, there cannot be a movement so general 
without a disposition among the mercenary to trade upon it: as 
printsellers at once discover forgotten merits in portraits of the 
departed, so movement-mongers bring out forgotten schemes of 
monuments, and strive to mingle with the genuine movement in 
hopes of what they may get. With customary adroitness, the 
Standard seizes on this undoubted fact to cast a sidelong discredit 
on the subscriptions— 

* These things have been made perfectly intelligible by striking examples 
within the last twenty or thirty years. A subscription is proposed: it serves 
as a rallying-point for a political movement, and therefore dupes of party, 
and even cunning people with their eyes wide open, contribute their pounds, 
or shillings, or pence, as long as the excitement, useful to their party, can 
be kept up. The feeling, however, wears out, and the receivers or managers 
of the money, who doubtless foresaw all from the first, account for the cash 
as the cash subscribed for Queen Caroline's plate, as the cash subscribed for 
George the Fourth’s Irish palace and his emerald crown, as the money col- 
lected by the Anti-Corn-law League, as the cash subscribed for a monument 
to Sir Robert Peel himself, and collected in 1846, has been accounted for. 

‘**We say that these mere pecuniary affairs are of no interest: if the sub- 
scribers never see any equivalent for the money in the shape of monument, 
or in any other shape, my at least the majority, have no reason to com- 
plain; the greater part of the money is paid for the purpose of present po- 
litical excitement, and nothing more; and if the contributors succeed in 
that, why they must act an ungenerous part in bringing the managers to 
book. Do the public now feel anything the worse that the money intended 
for Queen Caroline's plate, or George the Fourth’s emerald crown, has long 
exhaled, without having forwarded the objects in question ? ”’ 

Whatever the motive, there is much truth in these strictures. 
Indeed, they may be carried further, even to subscriptions which 
are not failures, but which are accounted “ successful.” From our 
practice it should appear that these demonstrations of “ feeling” 
cannot be got up without a selfish advantage to somebody: there 
must be, not only a salary for the staff, and an advertisement for 
the favouring journal, but a dinner or a ball for the subscribers. 
That Polish emigrants may eat, the English must dance; that the 
needy or suffering may be succoured, the charitable must dine. 
Well, there is no vast harm in that: it implies, indeed, a striking 
feebleness of motive in our day, which must be enticed to the com- 
monest acts of duty by the crustula blandi ; but much may be said 
for those of the gay world who do consecrate their pleasures by 
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Parliament,” and trained for that post; he fellinto the project, and 
threw all his energies into it; all his triumphs were in the House 
of Commons; he declined opportunities of being called to the 
Upper House, because he knew where the true field of his genius 
lay ; he desired thoroughly to identify himself with the House,— 
a ruling passion which he did not conceal; and “this last act caps 
the rest.” There is some truth in this, and, as the Post says, it 
helps to explain Sir Robert’s wish without the extravagant as- 
sumption that he was solely actuated by humility or was devoid 
of ambition. : . 

Peel was ambitious, and he was fond of power ; but his ambition 
was not of the kind that desires to figure in state pageants—the 
“low ambition and the pride of kings.” The power which he de- 
siderated was real, not affected power. He liked to feel that he 








some thought of the unfortunate. Still the question remains, in 
such cases, what proportion of the money is consumed by the ex- 
penses, what is netted for the “ object”? Does it not continually 
ee that thousands are swallowed by the said “ expenses ”— 
ball or festival and salaries, while the odd hundreds only remain 
for the “ object ” ? 

The practice truly realizes the “luxury of sympathy ” in any- 
thing but an abstract or theoretical form. The Good Samaritan of 
our day sees the hurt man pining for help ; his heart is touched, 
and he is not content without being “ active ” in his charity : so he 
orders a sumptuous dinner, for himself, and pays his staff of ser- 
vants to carry out the crumbs to the poor man. “ Unhappy man!” 
he cries—* I must do something for him!—J am not like Dives! 
—Egad, I will have a jolly dinner, and he shall have the leavings.” 
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Lovely and sensitive, the fair denizen 


> : she issues e 
= igh somebody ” carries the balance of the tradesmen’s bills 
to the abode of want. Who has the bad taste to ask how much 
somebody intercepted for his trouble, how much the pastry-cook 
charged for rout-seats, how much was spent in ices? In each par- 
ticular case, everybody flinches. from that ungracious task; but 
it is well known that the abuse is growing. : 

Nor is the remedy remote or difficult, but direct and facile. It 
is quite clear that if men, or women either, are sincere in these 
matters of collective charity or sympathy, and desire to pay their 
tribute towards a common “ object,” they ean find the means of 
doing so without charging an enormous discount on the gift for 
their own temptation to do right and the trouble of their servants 
in carrying the tribute. As it 1s, they put charity or public sym- 
pathy on the footing 
enjoy themselves, ant 
it can out of the squandering ; 
There is little enough of “ sacrifice” there ; 


1 suffer charity or public opinion to filch what 
the servants charging their vails. 
but it is sacrifice that 


of “ the notorious dishone sty of trade”: they | 
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of the West-end has read a | hypothetical case. In fact, such men can recognize ideas separately, 
legant cards, orders rout-seats, a band, and | and so discriminate right from wrong ; but practically they “ cannot 


put two ideas together.” 
Another sort of obstacle to moral responsibility is an insane idea 
of inevitable necessity or destiny. This too we have known. We 


| have known an insane person most bitterly bewail the totally un- 

| . * ° a 4 
accountable necessity which obliged her to murder her mother; her 

| grief at the anticipation of the crime, in fact, awakening the vigi- 


consecrates sympathy. Those who desire to pay such tribute, | 
then, should see that it reaches the object unabated. One sort of 
sacrifice is the drudgery of collection and conveyance; which 


should be perform: d for the love of the thing, and not by paid de- | 


uty. It is easy to cure the abuse, by letting the whole staff be 
Lewes by bringing the influence of “station” and personal 


weight to bear upon the collection of funds, and thus superseding | 


the necessity for balls and festivals. As testators leave legacies 
“free of duty,” so the promoters of public subscriptions should 
make it a point of honour to see that th« proceeds reach the ob- 
ject “ free of expe nse.” 





BARON ALDERSON. 
Tue conduct of Mr. Baron Alderson on the trial of Pate has been 
thought, by many who admire the talents of that eminent Judge, 
to have been in several particulers contrary to reason, decency, 
and justice; and their condemnation is the more notable since it 
certainly derived no impulse from any sympathy with the prisoner. 

The Judge, it has been thought, violated that stern justic« 
which is “ no r spe cter of yp rsons.” He avowe dly abstained from 
adding flagellation to the sentence, in consideration of “ the sta- 
tion” of Pate’s family, and his own “ position,” which had been 
that of a gentleman. Whipping, it is true, would be a more dis- 
graceful punishment to a gentleman than to a “common man”; but 
ought the judge on the bench to recognize social distinctions? or 
ought he not to remember that the crime of the gentleman is 
greater, since the education and other circumstances which en- 
hance the punishment are so many inducements against tempta- 
tion, that the poor man does not enjoy ? 

Mr. Baron Alderson “ would fain believe that Pate was not in 
his right senses” when he committed the crime, and thinks it 
“ probable that God has been pleased to visit him with some mental 
affliction” ; but “the offence you have committed is one of a very 
serious and important character.” As if the importance of a con- 
sequence could qualify the doubt as to the moral responsibility, 
which was the whole question at issue. “ You have been found 
guilty of striking a woman, which for a soldier is very shocking.” 
If the soldier is in his “ right senses,” but not if he is mad or de 
lirious. The verdict did not affirm Pate’s sanity—it only aftirmed 
sufficient sanity to know right from wrong; but the Judge steps 
beyond the necessity of his duty, to indulge in a reproach which 
was probably rendered painless by the prisoner's utter incapacity 
to merit it. 

The Judge cut short, with unseemly abruptness, one of the me- 
dical witnesses, who, in telling what his opinion of the prisoner's 
sanity was, simply answered a question. Judges are protected 
from retort, as clergymen and women are ; they are therefore, in 
general, aware that to indulge in rudeness is cowardly: Mr. Baron 
Alderson seemed not aware of that fact. 7 
_ He told the medical witness not to constitute himself judge and 
jury too, by anticipating the verdict. Mr. Baron Alderson did not 
scruple to monopolize those same functions, by the same anticipation 
in the tone of his charge, which assumed the very point that awaited 
the decision of the Jury—the moral responsibility of the prisoner. 

The dictum laid down as the rule in such cases is not new, ex- 
cept perhaps in being placed more nakedly than it has been. The 
only Insanity which exculpates, says Baron Alderson, is the special 
insanity which prompts to the act alleged 


“A man with a delusion that another will kill him, may be a quitted if 
under that delusion he kills in supposed self-defer But is eccen- 
tricity to excuse a man for striking the Queen rhe impulse is no excuse, 


if the prisoner knew right from wrong.’ 
Now this isa very imperfect theory of insane impulse. It would 
take too much space and time to exhaust the subject at present ; 
but two hypotheses will show at a glance that an ‘insane prisoner 
may know right from wrong and yet not be morally r sponsible. 
He may be incapable of perce iving the s« qu nee of acts: and 
this is a re ry common and early incident of insanity. A man may 
know that it is wrong to murder; may “know,” as a matter of 
book learning, that pistols will murder; and yet in his own con- 
duct may not be able to follow the sequence of firing and death. 
This loss of perception in regard to sequence is felt in the brief in- 
sanity of intoxication. It is illustrated by Mathews’s drunken man, 
who put the candle to his mouth instead of his tumbler, shrunk 
at its hotness, and then “blew out his brandy and water.” We 
have seen madmen so mix up circumstances and persons, that 
they could not pursue any course of conduct, except by 
haphazard, even while they could expound the just bee of a 





lance that prevented it. She understood the crime in all its hor- 
rors; but if she had committed it, she would have been as free 
from moral responsibility as if she had not thought it wrong. 

These considerations expose the totally unsatisfactory treatment 
of Pate’s case, without suggesting the desideratum—how to obtain 
access to the unsound mind, so as to deter it from crime. Neither 
do they suggest how to obtain access to the judicial mind, so as to 
deter it from injustice. 





BLEEDING AND WATER CURE. 
[Tne series of papers on the Poor-law branch of the Condition-of- 
Ireland question, with which our journal has been honoured by 
one who possesses peculiar means of accurate knowledge, with a 
still more peculiar spirit of moderation and fairness, have been in- 
terrupted by the agitating public events of the last three or four 
wer They will now be resumed, and prosecuted to a close in 
two or three more numbers. } 


ks. 


Has the Poor-law fixed the cost of its administration upon the 
resources of Ireland? Has it removed the incidence of the burden 
of Irish distress from English shoulders? The appropriate answer 
to each of these qué stions will suggest itself to the minds of most 
readers, either as matter of public notoriety or as an inference 
from their own personal experience. Few will need to be informed 
that there has been a heavy and constant drain upon the public 
and private resources of England for the relief of the destitution 
that has prevailed in Ireland during the last four years; fewer 
still, perhaps, have been spared the painful sight of the daily over- 
flow of that destitution into the ports and parishes of Great Bri- 
tain. It is not our purpose, therefore, to waste time in proving, 
what will be readily admitted, that the Poor-law has not, since the 
commencement of the potato-famine, accomplished its design of 
deriving the necessary means of ameliorating the condition of the 
Irish poor from the resources of Ireland, or of relieving England 
from the burden of Irish distress. We will not dwell upon the 
fact that, during the period referred to, the sums directly supplied 
for the former purpose, by way of gift, amounted to about four mil- 
lions of pounds sterling. We will not dispute the exceptional 
character ascribed to that period; nor will we deny the validity of 
the plea of exigency that has been offered in extenuation of what- 
ever of indiscretion or mismanagement may have affected the ad- 
ministration of the large grants or of the still larger loans of 
money with which the local poor-rates were then supplemented. 
It is, indeed, a strange truth, that a careful search among the 
waggon-load of reports and returns that have been published has 
failed to enlighten us fully with respect to the actual state of the 
account of those monster transactions. We have only been able 
to arrive at a suspicion that a very considerable sum remains en- 
tirely unaccounted for. Be this as it may, our object now is, 
merely to point to a few suggestive facts illustrative of the fiscal 
ope ration of the existing Poor-law upon both divisions of the 
United Kingdom. 

The latest account we have seen of the amount of poor-rate 
levied in Ireland is to be found in a return ordered by the House 
of Lords to be printed, on the 27th of last May. From it we 
learn, that the poor-rate actually collected in the year 1849 
amounted to the considerable sum of 1,661,803/. That this levy 
must have pretty nearly exhausted the resources of Ireland, may 
be inferred from certain other facts stated in the same paper. It 
appears that the entire sum collected as poor-rate in the year 1843 
was only 267,592/. and that this was levied off rateable property 
valued at 13,300,982/.; while last year more than six times as 
much rate was extracted from property then valued at 12,707,1262. 
The debts of the unions, in the years 1843 and 1849, exclusive of 
the debt to Government—why that should be exeluded we know 
not—amounted respectively to 60,219/. and 460,384/. But there 
is another account on the sheet that affords unmistakeable 
evidence of the exhaustive nature of this taxation. The highway 
and bridge rates, the gaol funds, and oddly enough those for the 
supply of medical relief to the poor, are collected and managed in 
Ireland distinctly from the poor-rate, under the name of Grand 
Jury presentments; and there is in the return a comparative table 
showing how much of these presentments remained unpaid, in each 
county, at the Summer Assizes of 1843 and 1849. We will cite a 
few of the figures, which are very remarkable. In Cork county, 
the sum remaining unpaid to the County Treasurer, in 1843, was 
54/.; in 1849, 24,359/.; and to this statement is appended a signi- 
ficant note, to the effect that the last-mentioned figure is some four 


sami 


| or five thousand pounds too low, as it does not include the debts of 





two baronies, in which “no collector could be induced to undertake 
the duty” during 1848 and 1849. In Mayo, there was due in 
1843, 75/.; in 1849, 21,967/.: in Roscommon, in the former year, 
979/.; in the latter, 27,5137.: in Galway, respectively 2377. and 
30,9537. Similar results, though less striking, are shown to have 
occurred in the Northern and Eastern districts. In Armagh, there 
was no debt in 1843, one of 1,2737. in 1849. In Cavan, it had 
risen from 1,451/. to 3,670/.; in Tyrone, from 750/. to 2,316/.; in 
Wexford, from 2,190/. to 5,655/. ; in Dublin, from 9,373/. to 18,0964. 
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Here is a true example of the “bleeding and water” practice- 
capital, the blood of industry, abstracted from reproductive cireula- 
tion in the maintenance of lines of communication* and other pub- 
lic works; the strength and energy of the country plentifully 
diluted with cold water pauper-relief. 
Now, did this exhaustion of the resources of Ireland relievé 
England from the burden of Irish distress? The reply is in- 
cluded in the simple fact, that in the year ended 29th September 
1849, below which we have no complete accounts, the expen- 
diture under the Poor-law exceeded the rate collected during the 
same period by more than 500,000/. The balane was, of course, 
supplied from Imperial funds, in the provision of which, it will be 
readily understood, English industry had some share. But any 
sum that can be shown to have been directly paid out of the Ex- 
chequer—and the figures are so mystified as to render it dif- 
ficult to ascertain what that sum actually was would convey a 
very imperfect notion of the actual burden imposed upon Eng- 
land by Irish distress. There are indeed no materials for even an 
approximate estimate of the pecuniary loss thus occasioned. We 
cannot count the hordes of wanderers that are daily to be met in 
every town and hamlet, upon every road and path throughout 
Great Britain; it is not practicable to set down in figures the re- 
sults produced upon English industry by the wholesale swamping 
of the labour-market, that must be the consequence of that ter- 
rible immigration. A letter addressed to Sir George Grey by Mr. 
Rushton, the Stipe ndiary Magistrate ot Live rpool, dloes, howeve r, 
contain some details explanatory of the extent and effects of th 
influx of [Irish poor into a single port of England. “ Between the 
13th day of January and the 13th day of December 1847,” says 
Mr. Rushton, “ 296,231 persons landed in Liverpool from Ireland. 
Of this vast number, about 130,000 emigrated to the United States ; 
some 50,000 were passengers on business; and the remainder were 
paupers half-naked and starving, landed for the most part during 
the winter, and becoming, immediately on landing, applicants 
for parochial relicf.” “ Many of these forlorn creatures,” Mr. Rush- 
ton continues, “ became many of them thieves.” In 
consequence, the gaol of Liverpool, constructed for 500 prisoners, 
had in April 1849, 1,100 within its walls. “ The e all this 
to the people of Liverpool, both in the augmentation of paro hial 
and of legal charges, is absolutely enormou Ihe inhabitants 
feel the pecuniary cost as a evil; but they also feel and 
fear other results, which may permanently deteriorate the con- 
dition, the habits, and the morals of the labouring classes of 
their own countrymen.” An examination of the comparativ: 
expenditure for the relief of casual poor in other Western ports 
both of England and Seotland, would, we have reason to believe, 
exhibit like though perhaps less frightful 1 and ther 
seems no good reason for hoping that they will, wnder existing 
circumstances, materially diminish, until the circle of pauperization 
and eviction shall have been completed. In five days of April 
1849, Mr. Rushton says, 4,412 d ‘rived in Live 
pool from Ireland: at this more than a 
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moment fare 


shilling, and the tide of pauper immigration as full as ever. But, 
gravest fact of all, the causes of these evils still exist in mis 


chievous activity, and, so long as they remain, mu 
duce their natural effects, until the population upon which they 
operate shall have ceased to exist. ‘To 


t continue to pro- 


an examination of thes 


causes we mean at an early period to revert, in the same spirit 
of uncensuring inquiry after a better way, in which we hav 
endeavoured te supply hints towards the solution of the thre 
issues upon which we have proposed to test the success or failur 


lrish Poor-law. If we have shaken 


of the grave exp riment of th 
th used to ameliorate 


the faith of any in the eflicacy of 
the condition of the Irish poor, by the employment of Irish re- 
sources only, we trust we have thrown no shade of doubt upon the 
necessity of still endeavouring to accomplish the design. Should 
we be fortunate enough to stimulate those concerned to renewed and 
wiser exertions in that direction, we 


means 


shall have attained our end. 


* It must not be forgotten that there ar reely any turnpike-1 
Treland, and that the on lines of commun ion the country, 
and small, ar 


immer 


made and maintained at the ex] 





CHANGES OF NAMES. 
Tue Leading Journal, tren 
the curious fact that ionel ay 
their engineer a gentleman who presented high testimonials in fa- 
vour of Mr. “ Frank Foster,” but that the gent] 


endous censor morum, has discovered 


the Commissioners of Sewers pointed 











pointed is Mr. “ Francis Forster”; and straightway the cens " 
suspecting treachery, denounces the fraudulent interloper. It 
turns out, however, that the person indicated by the testimonials 
and the acting engineer are identical; the only strange fact is t 


Mr. Francis Forster has developed the spelling of 
rather late in life. 


Pulled up by the simp! 


facts, the 7imes tries to « at for 














them, as a man who has stumbled in the streets seeks to vindicate 
his dignity by looking round for the ad quate orange-pecl; but 
the journalist cannot satisfy his curious mind. He cannot muster 
fancy cnough to conjecture why “ Frank” swelled int ‘rancis 

—though the appellative of boyho d and rising d may well 
be supposed to have become graver with the dignity of office. 


But “why should a straightforward man play at ho us-p cus with 
his patronymic? Why did Francis Forster drop his r?” In 

deed, there might be many reasons. Frank had the bur, 
and could not pronounce that letter, so difficult to Parisians, so 
convulsive to Northumbrians, and so impossible to some mild gen- 
tlemen: was it not more ingenuous not to write what he could | 


Su ypos 


Yr a 
not say? If he called himself Fo’ster, why not write it so ? The 
thing to complain of in that case would have been that he did not 
write “ Fwank.” 

Or he might until lately have had some moneyed relative, who 
scouted affectation and gentility, and preferred to write himself 
“ Foster,” with intimations that he should ouly recognize the 
r-less in his will. We have known precisely such a case. 

But whatever the reason, the Zymes ought to be aware that th 
law sanctions any change of name which is effected publicly ang 
without fraudulent intent. Since we wrots ipon this subject q 
few months back, we have been aware of instane in which a dis. 
agreeable patronymic has been exchanved for better simply by 
altering the record on the roll of attornies: and, no doubt, the 
practice will extend until the nomenclature of society is purged of 
its ridiculous or even indecent n it is generally known 
that Buggins may become U vithout awaiting thy 
Queen’s leence or paying persons cilecting that 
nominal regeneration sh that they 


rther, are 
iged to send to the Z%mes an explanation of their conduct. 
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MOGUL EMPIRI 
{URUNGZEBE." 


JURISPRUDENCE OF THE 

THE PANDECTS OF 
Tue Government of British India have not negle« ted to counte- 
study of the indigenous or other systems of law which 


nance the - . . 
on acquiring possession of the country. 


they found established , 
Warren Hastings was the first to recognize th value of such 
knowledge ; and to his en ourag' ment, if not to his incitement, 
we are indebted for the « mapil ition of Hindoo law translated by 
Halhed. Jones, Colebrook« » Alac naghten, Hamilton, and a pretty 
numerous body of accomplished men, of whom Mr. Baillie is th 
most recently ¢ nrolled labourer mm the vineyard, have carrit dl on 
the good work. More compre hensive and accurate views of Hin- 
doo law have gradually b dt 
and more influential system of Mahometan jurisprud nee has also 
shared in the attention of European students. There is, however, 
still much to be done in this fic ld of inquiry; as a few remarks on 
the nature of the present publication, and the source whence its 
materials are de rived, Ww ill show. 

The law of Mahometan jurists is for India pretty much what 
the Roman law is for Scotland and the Continental nations of 
Europe. Savigny has shown how, throughout all the territories 
formerly included within the limits of the Roman Empire, a larg: 
amount of Roman legal doctrines and forms of procedure con- 
tinued to be operative after the Empire’s subve rsion. The re vival 
of the study of the Roman law, as embodied in the compilations 
of Justinian, by the doctors of the school of Bologna, angemented and 
systematized these remnants of Roman jurisprudence, and extended 
their application to countries which (like great part of Germany 
had never been subjected to the sway of Rome. In like manner, 
throughout that part of India which was permanently subdued 
and organized by the Mogul dynasty, and also those parts in which 
minor Islamitie states were « tablished, the organization of th 
courts of justice, and the legal opinions of th individuals who 
officiated in them, necessarily introduced a large amount of Maho 
metan jurisprudence. This clement of the law of India was aug 
mented and systematized by the writings of private jurists, and by 
compilations ‘undertaken by mmand of princes. As with thi 
Roman jurisprudence in Europe, so with Mahometan jurisprudence 
in India, only so much of loctrines and forms could at any time 








be conside re d to poss 3 ] val force as had be n reénacted by the 
local sovereigns, or introd d by judges in the form of decision 


whole bo ly of Mahometan law was 
enabling him more thoroughly 


A systematic knowledge of th 


important to the Indian lawy 





to understand thi stem and various isolated doctrines; but 
the whole body of that ] it no time binding in India. Sine 
the establishment of DB iy, only so much of the Mahon 








tan law as has kept its ground in t practice of the courts, or h 
been reénacted by the “ regulations ” or “ ordis es” of the Anglo 
Indian Government, law; the rest is only valuable as the “ anti 
quities of the law,” which help to trace the origin of what su 
vives, and thereby throw lig 1 what in it bseu r doul 
ful. 

Among the most valuable, if not indeed the most valuable of 


the compilations from which we may obtain a knowl 


hometan jurisprud nee the “ Futawa Alumgceree,” menti 

in Mr. Baillie’s title] Its value is not confined to the pu 
poses of those who would make themselves acquainted with Ma 
hometan jurisprudence in the peculiar form it assumed in In 
It is highly esteemed throughout Islam, and is quoted even by th 
doctors of Meeca as the Fut hind, or the Indian responsa 


dentum. It was compiled by the orders of the Emperor Aurun 











zcbe. t of the “Futawa” of the most celebrated 
jurists feh (or, as Mr. Baillie spells it, Winefecah 
sect or . Baillie informs us in his preface, that “ futau 
is the } of fut rm in common use in Mahometar 
countries to signify an ex n of law by a public officer called 
the mooftee, o1 a case submitted to him by the kazee or judge.” 
The “futwa,” therefore, seems to e rrespond not so much with 
our English “decisions” or “ precedents” as with the “ respo 
prudentum,” that fertil iree of doctrines in the Roman law. 
The “Fatawa Alumee: ” consequently resembles the Pandeets 
of Justinian in being a syst itiecal arrangement of sclections fro 
juridic il authorit compiled by Imperial rity; but d 
from it in this, that the sclections are made exclusively from th 
“responsa prudentum,” a few legal treatises, whereas Ju 
ian’s digest combined with th ts from judicial decisi 
pretorian edicts, &e. W h nection, we may regard th 
* Futawa Alumgeerce ” he Pan s or Digk of Mahometar 





Law. As in the Roman work of that name, to each extract is ap 
pended the name of th. nal work from which it is taken; and 
the whole of them ar rl d as to form a complete digest of 
Mahometan law. 

A work of this kind is invaluable to the student who would 
make himself master of Mahometan jurisprudence as a sy 
But great care m ; 
ture of the ; 
Alumgeeree ” is a syst 


cn i icm. 

end the exact na 

ned from it. The “Fut 

) c] ion of the principles of Ma 

hometan law; it assuredly does not enable us to ascertain what 

doctrines of that law are now of k cal force in India, or even what 
* The Moohummudan I S ding to th 





be taken not to misappreh 











wat ‘ Hunefeea Code from the 
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| doctrines have at any time had legal force in India. It does not 


| appear to have been Aurungzebe’s intention to promulgate it as a 
| code, but to present it to lawyers as a compl te text-book. Even 


| if he did by ordinance attribute to it the power of law, such ordi- 
nance was only effectual at any time in the provinces of the Mogul 

Empire; and since the disruption of that empire, it has been su- 
pe rseded and modified by laws and the practice of law-courts in 
the various independent states erected on its ruins. 

Again, the general scholar must be on his guard against the 
delusion that he will find in this digest materials illustrative of the 
social condition of India under the Mogul dynasty. The juridical 
works excerpted in it are almost all foreign to Hindostan ; the 
special cases illustrative of abstract doctrines are taken from other 
countries, and many of them from ages antecedent to the invasion 

| of India by the Moguls. 

Though Persian was the court language of the Mogul dynasty, 
there is searcely any Persian element in Aurungzebe’s legal com- 
pilation. The Shiite views of jurisprudence, as of theology, pre- 
vailed in Persia ; the “‘ Futawa Alumgeeree” is strictly Sunnite. 
It is not ditlicult to account for this. The Mahometan conquerors 
of India were mainly of Turkish or Tartar race ; they came from 
Turan, a region which from time immemorial has stood in antago- 
nistic relations to Iran or Persia. This may account for the fact 
that the races of Turan which have embraced Mahometanism have 
uniformly adhered to the Sunnite sect—the sect most hostile to 
the Persian Shias—not only when they settled in the countries 
where the Sum sect originated, but when they remained in 
their native regions. The views of the Sunnites were first pro- 
mulgated and have prevailed most extensively in those regions of 
Islam which were once part of the Roman empire, which nomi- 








nally at least was Christian ; those of the Shiites, in the countries 
where, under the Sassanides and Arsacidie, the doctrines of Zoro- 
aster predominated. The Euphrates forms pretty nearly the 


line of demarcation between them. The Caliphs dominated over 
both countries and both sects. Under their orthodox protection 
the Sunnit ctrines were able to strike root in Balkh and Samar- 
kand—the ancient Turan, and therefore hostile to [ran or Persia. 
as reorganized after the anarchy which ensued upon 
the overthrow of the Caliphs, Persia beeame the appanage of the 
Sophis or Shiite dynasty ; the regions to the West of the Eu- 
phrate the ci-devant Roman Empire—acknowledged the rule of 
furkish dynasties, which were Sunnite. On the Oxus and fur- 
ther East—the old Turan—the Sunnite sect was sufficiently strong 
to defy the efforts of the Shiite sovereigns of Persia to eradicate it. 
Che doctors of Samarkand and Bokhara continued (and continue) 

as orthodox Sunnites as those of Kufah, Mecca, and Stamboul. 
Aceordingly, we find the authorities excerpted in the “ Futawa 
Alumgeeree” consist almost exclusively of two classes; they are 
either the immediate disciples of Hanifa at Kufah and Bagdad, 
r the jurists of Samarkand and Bokhara. The law-cases they ex- 
pound are such as had originated, or might have originated, in those 
ia or Turan. for the most 











countri in Babylor la And they are 
| t fr a i ociety, and illustrative of social rela- 
tions, which prevailed in these countries at a period long antecedent 
to that of Aurungzebe. To attempt to illustrate the civil and social 
India under that Emperor by their aid, would be as 
preposterous as to attempt to illustrate the civil and social condition 
of tl parts of Germany where the Roman law still possesses 

ity mi s recorded in the Pandects of Justinian. 

The real u d value of the “ Futawa Alumgeeree” may 
be briefly pl In every country of Europe¢where the 
R n law enized as more or less authoritative— 





nd indeed in ery country where the common law has bor- 


rowed moré r less from the Roman in a juaintance with 
th m of Roman jurisprudence as it is embodied in the 
law-books of Justinian has its value for the scientific lawyer. In 


as cmbodied 
instructive for the 


like manner, a knowledge of Mahometan jurispruden 
in the * Futawa Alumgeeree” cannot fail to b 


lawyers of all the countries of Islam, and the lawyers of India, 
where so much of the existing practical law has been derived from 
that irce. To the neral scholar, who wishes to master the 
ivil history of Arabia and Babylonia, in which the Sunnite seet, 
ul mo partic larly the Hanitite subdivision of it originated, or 
to familia himself with the moral theories which regulate the 
judgement nd tions of the modern Turks, Turcomans, Ara- 
| | Ko 11an , th digest of Au ingzel is alse a valuable 
repertory of facts and illustrations. 

For this reason, we incline to be of opinion that Mr. Baillie is 
mistaken in thinking that a sek mum from the two books of the 


which embrace the subject of “ sale,” can 


have much utility for Indian practitioners. It does not follow, 





because a legal doctrine is declared sound in this work, that 
t or ever has been practically applicable in India. As an au- 
thoritative d ation of legal doctrines, the book is as likely to 
mislead as to guide aright. On the other hand, as an « xp sition 
of tl encral principles of Mahometan law, even with regard to 
ule, it is necessarily imperfect. The work from which it is taken 


llection of legal opinions, whic! | in their day the force 


of judicial decisions—of something equivalent to the “ responsa 
prudentum” of Roman jurisprudence. Each is expounded on its 
own merits; and all the special doctrines involved in it are laid 
down. Ilence it comes, that much that is caleulated to throw 
light on the principles of the law of sale must be sought under 
other heads; and that much included in the chapters ostensibly 

f sale refers to other topics. As part of an entire digest 





treating ol 


of the law compiled on the same principle as that of Justinian, the 
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two books relating to sale are sufficient; but for an isolated trea- 
tise on “ sale,” they contain at once too much and too little. 
Nevertheless, we welcome Mr. Baillie’s publication as a valuable 
addition to juridical and even to general literature. The transla- 
tion, though not by any means free from defects, is the best speci- 
men of a really good Mahometan law-book that has yet been pub- 
lished. The A ects to which we allude are twofold. In the first 
place, though Mr. Baillie mentions that in the original the name of 
the treatise from which it is taken is appended to every excerpt, he 
has not in his translation given those references. His work is not 
therefore what the original is, a Chrestomathia of the best Arabian 
jurists—a succedaneum for their complete works—an iliustration 
of Arabic legal literature. Again, he is often loose and vacilla- 
ting in the use of the English words he has selected as correspond- 
ing to the technical phraseology of the Arabian jurists, and some- 
times infelicitous in the selection of his English terms. It has oc- 
curred to us that he would have succeeded better in rendering the 
exact meaning of his originals, had he availed himself more of 
technical phrases of the Roman law which are familiar to all Eu- 
ropean jurists. It does not occur to us that he would by doing so 
have been in danger of Romanizing the Mahometan to an extent 
that might mislead. Mill, in his History of British India, has noticed 
how closely the classification of the Mahometan approaches to 
that of the Roman jurists. An attentive perusal of Mr. Bail- 
lie’s volume has convinced us that the analogy in the sub- 


stance is quite as strong as in the arrangement. This fact 
seems susceptible of being accounted for on historical grounds. 
Mahometanism is in fact a sect or heresy of Christianity. The 


views and sentiments, the aggregate of which make up the body of 
Christian opinion, are not all of Jewish or Christian origin. They 
are the moral creed of societies whose opinions and civilization have 
been derived in part from other sources. The philosophy of Greece 
and the law of Rome have contributed in mee equal proportions 
to the theosophy of the Hebrews. The jurisprudence of all Chris- 


tian nations is mainly referable to Rome for its origin, and the | 


same is the case with at least the Sunnite Mahometans. The na- 
tions of Islam took only their religious creed from their Prophet ; 
the jurists of Kufah retained and expounded the civil law which pre- 
vailed among them before his time. That law was the law of the 
Greek Empire, developed in the same way as that of the Western 
Empire under the judicial and legislative auspices of Roman Prie- 
tors and Pro-Consuls aided by Roman jurists. Theophilus, one of 
the jurists employed by Justinian for his compilations, lectured in 
Greek on the Institutions; and the substance of his lectures still 
survives under the name of the Paraphrase of Theophilus. The 
Greek edicts and novels of Justinian’s successors are mainly Roman 
law. Throughout the Byzantine Empire (within which Kufah and 
the region where Bagdad now stands were included) Roman law 
was paramount, and Roman jurists were numerous. The arrange- 
ment, the subdivisions, and the substance of Mahometan jurispru- 
dence, show that it has been principally derived from this source. 
Some of its doctrines are doubtless aboriginal engrafted on the law 
of the Empire; and it has been modified in some respects to re- 
concile it to the religious dictates of Islam, just as the law of Pa- 
gan Rome was modified after Christianity became the religion of 
the Empire. But still Mahometan jurisprudence retains undeni- 
ably the lineaments of its parentage. 

This consideration places in a strong light the importance of the 
study of Mahometan law. The increasing intimacy of our rela- 
tions with independent Mahometan states makes it of the utmost 
consequence that we should entertain correct views of their opi- 
nions and institutions; and no better key to the knowledge of 
both can be found than in the historical study of their law. Again, 
we are called upon to legislate and supply judges for British India, 
a large proportion of the inhabitants of which are Mahometans. 


|} cramps present, which cause much suffering ; 


Even the Hindoos of the former Mogul Empire have adopted many | 


legal forms and doctrines from their conquerors. A minute and 
accurate acquaintance with Mahometan jurisprudence is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to judicious ieaiiledions for British India. 
Por these reasons, it onda be wished that Mr. Baillie, or 
other equally accomplished labourer in that field, would set him- 
self to do for the “ Futawa Alumgeeree ” what Heineccius and other 


modern civilians have done for the law-books of Justinian—pre- 


some | 


sent the European publie with an elegant and exact abstract of | 


its contents. 


DR. BUSHNAN’S CHOLERA AND ITS CURE." 
Tue object of this volume is to furnish a medical and historical 
account of cholera; to exhibit those collateral circumstances of its 
late visitation in this country, which, in Dr. Bushnan’s opinion, 
aggravated its intensity, if they did not cause it; and to recom- 
mend the saline treatment of Dr. Stevens, after an elaborate ex- 
position of that practitioner’s cases at Coldbathfields Prison, in 


1832. Dr. Bushnan first presents a cursory sketch of the geogra- 
any progress of cholera in modern times, from its vio- | 
ent outbreak in Bengal in 1817, till its arrival on the 


Asiatic borders of Europe in 1823; through which, after long | 


lingering on the confines, it gradually spread, reaching England 


in 1831, France and America in the following year, the Spanish | 


Peninsula in 1834, Italy in 1835, and Algiers in 1837. With this 
geographical sketch is combined some detailed account of the pro- 
gress of the disease in England, and of the preventive or curative 
means recommended or adopted by various medical authorities. 
The author next proceeds to the history of medical opinions on 
cholera, beginning with Hippocrates and the ancient physicians, 


* Cholera and its Cures. An Historical Sketch. By J. Stevenson Bushnan, 


M.D., &c. &c. Published by Orr and Co. 
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TT 
and coming down to the present time; exhibiting in the course of 
his survey discordance enough, but which could readily be matched 
on many other medical themes. The cholera in England is the 
subject of several chapters; its statistics and connexion with the 
sanatory question forming the more prominent topics. The cures 
for cholera proposed during the visitation of 1848-49 are then 
handled; being first presented in a table which occupies fifteen 
pages, to exhibit the discordant, contradictory, and frequently ab. 
surd opinions promulgated. As, however, Dr. Bushnan’ dis. 
plays both lay and anonymous opinions, some allowance should 
be made for the profession; though quite enough will remain 
after every deduction to display the “ glorious uncertainty” of 
physic. The volume closes with a brief notice of the saline treat. 
ment of Dr. Stevens, and a full examination of the disputes in re. 
ference to that question in 1832. 

Dr. Bushnan seems much better qualified to exhibit facts or 
opinions than to pronounce a philosophical judgment upon them, 
His accounts of the progress of cholera, and of the various opinions 
on the causes, character, and treatment of the disease, are examples 
of writing, succinct, clear, and close. His statistics are carefully 
collected and neatly displayed; he imparts something of unity if 
not of freshness to the well-known sanatory condition of London, 
by the judgment with which he selects the statements and the 
purpose for which he urges them. He shows cogently enough, 
too, the discrepancies of medical opinion and the us¢ lessness of 
medical practice. In fact, unless we suppose a laxer mode of 
statement in one place than another, we are better without th 
doctor than with him; for while Dr. Bushnan describes the na- 
tural mortality of cholera—the proportion of deaths where nothing 
is done—at from thirty-fire to fifty per cent, he speaks of the mor- 
tality of treated cases as not being much below fifty per cent. At 
the same time, looking at the contradictory opinions of those who 
are to treat us, it is very possible that it is not a slip of statement 
or caleulation, but a lamentable verity. 

“Excluding secret remedies, the mere naming of which would occupy a 
good long summer-day, the foregoing [in the tables] are the majority that 
were proposed during the years 1848 and 1849 for the treatment of cholera. 
We cannot promise the reader that they are all; yet are they enough to make 
manifest the absurd notions abroad. at us pass in review these remedies, 
so as to obtain, as it were, a bird's-eye view of them. They defy classifica- 
tion. Omitting for the moment the complex methods by which cholera was 
to be vanquished, what were the anole specifies that were to cure—in- 
fallibly cure—the fearful enemy? Water, of every temperature. ‘* Wrap 


the cholera patient in a cold sheet,’ says one. ‘ Dash cold water repeatedly 
over the sheet in which he is enveloped,’ says a second. ‘Ply him well with 
cold water internally,’ says a third. ‘Freeze him, cool Ins blood to 30 
below zero,’ adds a fourth. ‘ Fools that ye are!’ exclaims a fifth, ‘thus to 


treat the half-dead with cholera; I say, wrap him in sheets soaked in boiling 
water; and having thus half-cooked the shivering wretch, conclude the pro- 
cess by placing him over the boiler of a steam-engine.’ Sage advice, learned 
Thebans! The blood is dark, and the surface cold. ‘My theory,’ shouts 
one man, ‘is, that oxygen reddens the blood, and by its action on that blood 
generates heat; therefore make the patient inhale oxygen.’ ‘ Nay,’ rejoins 
another, ‘the blood in the lungs is too bright; oxygen has nothing to do 
with the generation of heat; stifle him with carbonic acid.’ ‘There are 
and therefore are they the 
symptoms especially to be treated. Chloroform annihilates pain—let him 
breathe chloroform.’ ‘It is evident,’ avows one sapient doctor, ‘ that there 


is no bile in the stools—therefore calomel should be administered.’ ‘It is 
plain,’ says another, ‘that diarrhea is the great evil—therefore let him have 
opium’; ¢. ¢., the drug which effectually prevents a free flow of bile. He is 


cold and depressed ; what so natural as to stimulate? The wisdom of the 
proposal is proved by the numbers who recommended its adoption—the folly of 
the many is manifested by the proportion who died under the use of stimu- 
lants. ‘Give him alkalies,’ vociferates one man. ‘Nay,’ says another, 
‘lemon-juice and acids are the true remedies.’ ‘It is simply a stage of in- 
termittent fever,’ maintain some; ‘therefore,’ they add, ‘the drug for its 
prevention and its cure is quinine.’ ‘ Not half potent enough,’ whispers a 
supporter of the same theory ; ‘ give him arsenic.’ 

* Certain fanaties refuse the use of medicine, but in 
religious mummeries administer to the eredulous a cup of olive oil. A 
patient recovered, and ‘ Eurcka!’ shout the populace. ‘ Vox et praterea 
nihil,’ say those who wait awhile before they decide. Opium, in one man’s 
mind, is a specific in small doses—the twentieth of a grain frequently re- 
peated. ‘ Nonsense!’ saysanother; ‘opium is aspecitic ; but let it be given 
in doses of from six to twelve grains.’ The latter has one advantage—if the 
power of absorption yet remains to the stomach, the patient will assuredly 
be saved all further pain, and, if he be a good man, mercifully provided for 
in a better world. ion ver, as the duty of the doctor is to keep men here 
and not to hurry them off there, we suppose twelve-grain doses of opium will 
not be very extensively recommended by the profession. 

*** Calomel is is the specitic that will stay every symptom of the cholera— 
bring back the absent pulse—restore the genial warmth of the icy skin— 


the course of their 














bid bloom again the leaden cheek; give it, then, freely, in large doses— 
give twenty or thirty grains, and see its magical elects!’ ‘ Do so,’ says an 
equally devoted admirer of calomel, ‘ and you will give the last blow to the 
dying wretch. Calomel is the remedy ; but it must be insinuated into the 





system in small doses, frequently repeated.’ replies the first, ‘if 
you follow this man’s whim, the patient will slip through your fingers.’ 
Then come other infallible specities—pitch, sulphur, phosphorus, and carbon ; 
gold, silver, zinc, and lead; strichnine, salicine, morphine, and cannabine; 
hackish and zhorabia; abstraction of blood, and injection of blood ; perfect 
repose and incessant motion; to the skin, irritation the most severe, ap- 
plications the most soothing; stimulants the most violent, sedatives the 
most powerful ; inhalation, flagellation. 

** But if these are the simple, what are the complex methods of treatment 
that have been proposed? A combination of all the absurdities contained in 
the foregoing. Let us just draw the reader’s attention te one compound 
method of treatment. Here are the remedies proposed by one gentleman— 
port wine, calomel, opium, sulphate of potash, powdered ipecacuanha, spirits 
of nitric ether, cardamom-seeds, raisins, caraway-seeds, cinnamon, ¢0¢ hineal, 
camphor, aniseed, benzoic acid, benzoin, storax, balsam of tolu, aloes, rhu- 
barb, sal-volatile, ipecacuanha wine, biborate of soda, oxide of bismuth, 
spirits of wine, nitrate of silver, tartar emetic, potassa, bismuth, calumba, 
canella, sulphuric ether, cayenne, brandy. 

“* What a divine afflatus must have distended the mind of the proposer of 








| the above remedies, ere he could have conceived the idea of bringing such an 


assemblage of drugs into one prescription ! 
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eae . : 

In the critical judgment which penetrates to the kernel of things, 
and settles the due proportions of right and wrong in opinion, 
raise and blame in action, Dr. Bushnan is not so much to be re- 
ied on. His deficiency in this respect affects not only his con- 
clusions but his composition. He sometimes uses words much 
stronger than the case requires, and occasionally pe statis- 
tics which though curious enough are too accidental and uncertain 
to establish anything. Thus, from a table to give an approximate 
idea of the manner in which cholera visited particular callings, 
the egg-merchant would stand very low in the scale of health, for 
(according to statistics) one out of every six died; the brisk, ready, 
talkative auctioneer, follows a safer calling, or the constitution that 
fits him for his vocation enables him to resist disease, as only one in 
266 succumbed. We are not sure but that, like most men earnest 
upon a subject, and especially sanatory reformers, Dr. Bushnan 
rides his hobby too far, and if he does not attribute too much evil 
to dirt andits concomitants, guarantees more from Government in- 
terference than it can ever perform until it shall both educate 
the people and raise the ir pecuniary condition. 

There is some deficiency of acumen in the medical view of the 
causes, character, and treatment of cholera; the last, apparently, 
arising froma wish to panegyrize Dr. Stevens and his system. 
There is no greater mystery about the origin of cholera than about 
the origin of any other epidemic or contagious disorder: the mys- 
terv is owing to rarity and panic. Plague, yellow fever, influenza, 
scarlatina, and various other disorders, originate we know not how, 
spread in certain directions, rage in some places, are less virulent 
in others, in some do not appear at all, or so slightly as to be of no 
account. Howisthis? Popular notion answers, it is something 
in the season, the weather, and the locality . Medical speculation 
can only say the same, or something to the same effect, in learned 
words. Why at certain periods are men afflicted with one com- 
plaint more than another? The answer to this, as to the last 
question, would truly be, we do not know. But popular and 
medical opinion both point to the “ skiey influences”; and in 
epidemics, where organs are disordered that are known to be in- 
fluenced by the atmosphere, with evident soundness. Cholera dif- 
fers from fevers and many other epidemics in the severity of its 
symptoms and the rapidity of its course; but in neither perhaps 
does it exceed the plague. We agree with Dr. Bushnan’s fact, 
that “the results of the treatment employed by a vast majority 
of practitioners has not been diminished a single iota by the means 
generally employed”; but not with the inference. For what kin- 
dred disorder is amenable to treatment ? What does it do for the 
Niger fever, the yellow fever, the plague, or perhaps any fever 
for we must not confound nursing with treatment ? That food and 
sanatory reform will enable men to resist epidemics, is very pro- 
bable, from the example of the middle-age plagues and pestilences 
that have now ceased, and from the inferior ravages of their suc- 
cessor the cholera. But in all cases the weakest go to the wall. 
The old, the debilitated, the debauched, the feeble, and the reduced 
by poverty or care, will hold on in tine weather and good harvests, 
but drop off in extreme or unhealthy seasons and deficient crops, 
let physicians or governments do what they may. 

It is probable that the saline treatment of Dr. Stevens has not 
been sufticiently tried; not because the theory cannot receive an 
answer, (for that consists in the seeming fact that the experiments 
of Dr. Stevens only establish a chemical action, whereas to cure 
the cholera we must have a vital influence,) but because the theory 
is better founded as regards coherence and experiment than many 
others, and more than all, because no other treatment is tolerably 
successful. The principle, however, has had more trial than Dr. 
Bushnan seems to allow. Dr. Stevens’s book excited great atten- 
tion at the time of its appearance, in 1832; and though we can- 
not always try experiments on the cholera, it must be remem- 
bered that the saline treatment was held by its promulgator to be 
available in various other disorders. 'We make this remark with- 
out intending any reflection on Dr. Stevens. The seeming ca- 
priciousness of disease is one of the remarkable phwnomena of 
physic. Puerperal fever was once so fatal as an epidemic, that 
Doulect, at the Hétel Dieu, abandoned his functions in de spair. 
A casual observation led him to employ ipecacuanha; he cured 
every patient who would take it; and France thought a specific 
for} puerperal fever was discovered. Next year the disease again 
prevailed as an epidemic, and ipecacuanha totally failed. We 
borrow the account from Dr. Ferguson’s “ Essays on the most im- 
portant Diseases of Women.” ; 
through the wards of the hospital, he chanced to 


“One day, in passin 


see a woman at the very commencement of the attack, and to remark that 
it began with vomitir Looking on this as an indication of nature, he fur- 
thered the instinctive efforts by an emetic of fifteen grains of ipecacuanha, 
which was repeated next day. The patient recovered. This unhoped-for 


success led him to try it on all the rest, and two hundred were saved; while 
six, who refused to take the emetic, died. His treatment, when method- 
ized, consisted of giving fifteen grains of ipecacuanha repeated in an hour. 
The last dose acted genet illy on the bowels; an action which he sustained 
by a potion consisting of olei amygdal. two drachms, syrupi malvw one ounce, 
ke rmes mineral onc grain; M a table-spo mful « ve ry two or three hours. 
He repeated the emetic the next morning if the s} mptoms were alleviated, 
and the rather if they were not. If the belly remained meteorized and 
painful for several days, he looked on it as a reason for persevering. 

“* The previous devastation of the malady, and the consequent despond- 
ency in the practitioners of France, caused the news of Doulcet’s signal 
Success to be hailed with enthusiasm throughout the kingdom. The Go- 
vernment compensated the discoverer largely. The faculty of medicine 
drew up minute instructions for this mode ‘of treatment, and distributed 
them gratuitously over the whole of France. On the following year the 
malady once more was epidemic, and the remedy of Doulcet resorted to in 
full and earnest faith ; but this time it was quite unsuccessful,” 
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HEARTS IN MORTMAIN, AND CORN ELIA.* 

Turse tales belong to an exceptional and almost obsolete school 
of fiction, in which writing was a great source of effect. The 
subjects were extreme, and frequently unnatural. The love of 
apparent strangers but real brother and sister, or some similar 
mystery of blood, formed the groundwork of the story, which in 
itself was often rather repelling than otherwise, and which depended 
less upon action than description and metaphysical exposition of 
feelings and passion, with an occasional incident in keeping with 
the main theme, and duly “worked up” to aclimax. Writing, 
however, was the principal source of attraction. We do not mean 
mere verbal finery and fluency, but a definite conception of ideas, 
with force and distinctness in expressing them, and a high-pitched 
tone of feeling throughout. In general the school of writers 
might resemble the dramatists of the seventeenth century whose 
characteristics we pointed out a few weeks ago; but they had not 
their comprehension, their depth, or their philosophic estimation 
of things; neither had they their masculine character of mind. 

Both the tales before us belong to this school : they exhibit great 
power in composition, and more refinement of plot, stopping short of 
the offensiveness in the elements of their prototypes; but they are 
based upon the same unlikely or unnatural circumstances. They 
also possess a distinctly ethical purpose, even if the moral be ob- 
vious in itself, or not very clearly applied. But as neither story 
has any general base to rest upon, and depends altogether upon 
extreme circumstances, the effect arises from the execution. Com- 
mon treatment and common writing would render the fictions of- 
fensive or absurd. 

The subject of Hearts in Mortmain is thus stated at the outset, 
in a letter written by the father of Ethel Beauchamp, the heroine, 
to his old friend Hamilton, her godfather. 

* I have one wish pressing heavily on my mind concerning Ethel, and 
you are the friend on whose aid I rely. I watched the two yesterday, bro- 
ther and sister only in name, evincing for each other all the fervent and fa- 
miliar love of that dear relation ; and so far I was happy : but when I looked 
on toa few years, a very few—when I looked upon the beauty of both, the girl's 
angelic grace, and his almost manly form, for coe call him no longer a boy— 
then I feared. I trembled lest a forbidden love should start up from among 
the flowers they innocently played with—lest over all this joy a thunder- 
cloud should suddenly break. They can never marry. Say not now that 
it was unwise to nurture them together. It is too late. I never told you, 
nor should I do so now, but that henceforth you must take my place as 
Ethel’s protector and father (till the time comes when she belongs to 
another.) The circumstances I am about to relate. To act as I would wish 
you, you must know all 

“That Edward is my nephew, the only child of my only sister, you are 
aware. The story of his birth and of my poor sister's sorrows has been 
scrupulously, and, as far as I know, successfully hidden from the world. 
When she was but a child in years, just seventeen, the evil eye lighted upon 
her; and he who won her innocent heart, a stranger to us even in name, 
crossed her path. Beautiful in form, noble in bearing, but fallen, like the 
lost angel, from purity and light to the dark depths of sin, he was at first all 
that was beguiling, amiable, intelligent, fascinating. My sister and mothes 
lived in the country in perfect retirement; I was occasionally with them, 
and saw the growing intimacy. A slight acquaintance gave me at once an 
insight into his character. I knew he was not a man to make her happy, 
and I spoke of it to my mother; a sensible excellent mother you know she 
was. She attempted, seconded by me, to withdraw my sister from his society ; 
and then we were told, with a confidence of manner that could not be mis- 
taken, that he was an accepted lover, and claimed her for his bride, Well 
do I remember the blushing, sobbing creature, sinking on her mother’s 
breast—that mother’s look of anguish for one moment, and then her return- 
ing self-command: my own rising passion—his pride, his peculiar haughty 
smile, as he took the poor girl’s hand, and she did not withdraw it, though 
her face was turned away—the scene at this moment is all before me. But I 
must put the rein on recollection; a nervous hand and aching head refuse 
to serve me long. He was denied our treasure, and he left us. Afterwards 
we induced her to write a formal refusal of his hand, and we were content ; 
but she never seemed so, and in a week afterwards she was gone—gone with 
him. My search was fruitless; but she wrote to her mother that they were 
married, and going abroad. The letter was hasty, blotted with tears; the 
post-mark was Dover, but there was no other date. I hurried to the coast— 
a lady and gentleman answering the description had sailed the day before. 
I returned to my mother; she was broken-hearted. 

“In a few months another letter came. They were in Paris, my poor 
sister ill and sad, and she conjured us to write. I set out immediately to go 
to her; my mother’s health was unequal to the long journey, and I went 
alone. I found her in sickness and solitude on her bed. Her wasted looks, 
her agony of tears, her clinging to me as she sobbed and murmured, ‘I did 
not expect this!’—it all told such a tale of distress, and I knew my fears 
had not been vain. By degrees I drew from her the story of the past 
months: he was from home, and we talked together till the evening shades 
dee pene d into night and as they dee pene d, darker grew the tale of w rong 
and grief. Trembling and hesitating, she imparted to me her fears—fears, 
she said, which had at first arisen in doubts and slight suspicions, but were 
now confirmed—they were not married. He had deluded her by a false ce- 
remony. It would take me too long now to tell you the long tissue of false- 
hoods by which the poor young creature was lured on to misery. I could 
not bear it. I bade her hush, I clasped her in my arms, and wept with her ; 
and then bidding her be calm and try to rest, and saying I would return to 
her, I rushed from the house into the open air. I felt choking with sorrow, 
indignation, anger, and scorn for the deceiver. At that moment I saw him 
approaching. I cannot tell you all that passed. To the torrent of my re- 
proaches he answered with a quiet cold sarcasm that goaded me on. He 
minutes, and returning, showed me a brace of pistols, 
In the storm of my passion I forgot everything of my 
sister but her wrongs and my revenge. I grasped the weapon eagerly, only 
replying, ‘At once!’ and we walked rapidly away. We fired, and he fell— 
dead. That night Edward was born; and two days after, I laid my sister in 
the grave. She knew all ere she died, and she forgave me; yet she shed 
bitter tears to the memory of one unworthy of her. Women will love 
through everything. One request sternly and solemnly she made of me, andI 
gave her in answer a promise as solemn. ‘I commit my child to your care. 
Let him have a home with you; if you marry, and if you have children, let 
him be a brother to them : but,’ she added with sudden energy, ‘ the union 
must be no closer ; if it were, a curse would fall upon it. Your hand is stained 
with his father’s blood.’ Her tones were wild, full of emotion, and have 
since sounded in my memory as prophetic ; and now, when I am about to 
Published by Chapman. 
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leave to the care of others the one beloved g ‘irl who ha is grown up with this 
boy hand in hand, those words ring in my cars, and I shall not die in peace 
till I know it cannot be. She must give me her promise, her solemn vow, 


and then I shall die in peac I wish you to be present, you and her mothe 
only.” 

In such a dilemma, the rational course eg l seem to have been 
to ascertain the state of aflairs, or to decline be ing a party to any 
such scheme, or at all events to deal plainly with the par 


cerned : ] This follows 


tics con- 


but then, what would become of the novel : 


a common course. Edward is in love with Ellen, and she with 
him; but, having given her promise to her dying father, she 1 
fuses her cousin; and he is kept in ignorance of the reasons, 


such as they are, he fancies himself ill-used by Ellen and inter- 
fered with by Mr. Hamilton. Ina fit of pique and anger, Edward 
marries a friend of Ellen’s; Ellen herself having previously accepted 
a most execllent man, without acquainting him with the real state 
of her feelings or of the facts of the ease. The story 
Edward's neglect of his wife, his wild ungovernabk 
Ellen, and Ellen’s successful struggles to do her duty, 
under circumstances that call for the best construction. 
shot is, that Edward, when he is told at last of ™ hat he 
have known at first, asks forgiveness all round, and dies suddenly, 
of an affection of the heart; Ellen still finds her happiness in doing 
her duty; and the tale closes with an ethical epistle from Mr. 
Hamilton, pointing out this and some other moral conclusions. 
Cornelia is a much better and more various though still 
resting for part of its interest on mysterious feelings between un 
known relations, which good taste instinctively Phe he 
roine is the daughter ef a man who has deserted his wife for a mis 
tress; whom, with her son and little daughter, he uses ill. Thi 
female child is placed out to nurse at Pau when the parents leave 
the place; she is subsequently supposed to have died, with hea 
protectors, during the cholera; but, by f those means for 
which a fairly read novelist need never be at a loss, she is saved, 
to grow up a beauty and a genius, to go through various scenes 
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one 0 


designed to exhibit her character, and society in Italy, to b 
come the trusted companion of Mrs. Sandford, her father’s wife, 
and to inspire her unknown brother Mr. Darey with an af- 


fection that might have grown to a questionable passion but for 
the timely discovery of the relationship. The chief feature of 
Cornelia, like that of Hearts in Mortmain, is m taphysical expo- 
sition, with the use of incident to exhibit the formation and dis 
play of character; but the story, though remote enough from thi 
likelihoods of life, is not so absurd in itself. It is also more varied 
by persons and social scenes ; and in Colonel Sandford : very well 
points the misery of an old age abandoned to neglect brought on 
by temper, selfishness, and passionate indulgence. Both tales ari 
written with great power of style and pregnancy of imag 

THEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE." 

Tus fifth volume carries on the life of Southey from forty-six to 
fifty-five. Rather more than its immediate predecessor it is defi- 
cient in biographical incidents, and contains correspondence that 
might have been spared. The first characteristic was to be ex- 
pected. When a man of peaceful profession or literary occu- 
pation has reached forty-six, much novelty in his course of lif 
can hardly be looked for. The soldier, to some extent the 
man, or even the orator, may be foreed by cireumstanees and oppo- 
nents to begin as it were a new career of action or adventure ; but 
when the impulse is altogether voluntary and from within, few 
men seem to strike out into untredden paths after they have en 
tered upon the epoch of “advancing age.” The man may advance 


SOT 


states- 


along the old road; he may exhibit great improvement, the fruits 
of accumulated materials, mature thought, and the executive skill 
derived from continual practice; but the decade from forty-five to 
fifty-five will be less fruitful in external incident, and in the 
formation or at least the execution of new designs. “ Paradis 
Lost,” indeed, was written at a later period of life; but it was 


designed many years earlier, and was a subject of meditation 


when the pressure of public employment rendered its execution 
impracticable. A similar remark may be made on the “ Divin 
Comedy.” Some very great characters in art and letters died bi 
fore they entered upon the tifth deeade of human lif Raf 
faelle, Byron, Burns, Pascal; Shakspere himself died at fifty-two, 
having retired some years before. , 

But if not very striking, the nine years of Southey’s life from 
1820 to 1828 were tolerably busy ones. He wrote the Life of 


Wesley, the Book of the Church and its Vindication, his Colloquies 
with Sir Thomas More, the greater part of his Peninsular War 
and the Life of Oliver Cromwell. He also began “ The Doctor 
planned, amongst other things, a life of Fox the founder of th 
sect of Quakers—-which he would have made very entertaining, 
and a History of the Monastic Orders—the non-execution of which 
is a loss to literature, and to Southey’s own reputation, for few 
men were so well qualified | ry their knowledge to write it, and 
still fewer could have written it so well. Poetry on a large seal 
he almost ceased to compose; he complained that he wanted th 
fluency of his younger days. His most remarkable eftort in vers 

was the celebrated “ Vision of Judgment”; a piece to whose lite- 
rary defects he was blind, as well as to its excessive presumption 
and impropriety. His daily literary labours wer fatigabl 
as ever; the Foreign Quarter! 7] Revit w and the Annuals being add- 
ed to the old Quarterly ; he moreover began his Autobiography, 
as a posthumous property for his family. It was during this 

® The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. Edited by his Son, the Reve- 
rend Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A., Curate of Plumbland, Cumberland. In six 
volumes. Volume V. Published by Longman and Co. 
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fact of the election in an unsigned letter. With a wis sil m worthy 
of the sage who inculeated the maxim “ Know thyself,” Southey 
declined the offer, and treated the return as null, on the ce 
that he was a pensioner and lacked the qu cation. The first 
objection could re adily have been got over by making his pension 
‘or life. Some zealous Protestants, with Sir Robert Harry Inglis 
at their head, proposed to subscribe and purchase for him a qua. 
lifieation ; when he spoke out, as follows, in a letter to his brother, 
‘An estate of 3002. a year W mald | erv agre ble thing f me, Robert 
Lackland, and I would willingly char that name for it: th mvenience, 
however, of having an estate is not the question which I am called upon ¢ 
determine. It is (supposing the arrangement possibl which I greatly 
ubt) whether I will enter into public life at an a wh Wise man 
would begin to think of retiring from it: whether I will 7 myself in a 
ituation for which neither my h nor talents, 1 posit uited: 
in which I feel and know it t L sl fulfil the 
expectations of those who would raise t | s. O uwht ¢ 
believe me, and you will, when I declare that in any pu issel v Lshoul 
have no confidence in myself, no promptit I that f ming 
without which no man can produce any effect ther rhis ought to be be- 
lieved, because I have them all when acting in my pi t nd in my 
vn way, and therefore cannot be s k from lidity, nor witl 
iy affectation of humility. Sir R fr s have the Pro. 
testant cause at heart, and imagine it I ment, J] 
h it at heart also, deeply at h ve t ut t of my 
power, » help me God!’ But it is not by speaking in public that I can 
serve it It is bv bringing forth the know! e which s ree urt of my 
life has been passed in acquiring ; by exp t ! r and history 
f the Romish Church, systematically and irre! l I it 1 and wil 
do,) in ks which will be read now l ! make 
part hereafter of every historical library, a \ live a vet when 
I am gone If I felt that I could make an impressi Parliament, even 
then I would not give up future utility for present effect I have too litth 
bition of one kind, and too much of another, to make the sacrifiec But 
I could make no impression thers I should vi point t who had 
contributed to place me there ; and in tl point \ matter of 
prudence, as well as in all others of duty, to h ition, and 
remain contentedly in that station of wl sed God to eall 
1 Ifa seat in Parliament were n t with my « ustances, 
it would not be so with my inelinat s, | ts, and pursuits ; and therefore 
I must remain Robert Lackland 
“You will not suppose that I despise 300 ‘ . or should lightly refus 
it But I think you will feel, upon reflection, that I have ¢ l properly 
in refusing to sit in Parliament under any circumstances RK. S.” 
The regular correspondents are nearly the same as in the former 
volumes, varied a little by deaths and new accessions: but we 
think the topics have less general attraction. It is a characteristic 
of the time of life he had entered upon, to take less interest in 
neral affairs, unless we have some direct concern in them. 
Chere are consequently fewer remarks on * lie events, unless 
with respect to something which the write ~ in hand at the 
time. Even the Byron controversy or squal ble, the notiee of 


less full in particulars than 
to what was already 


which was deferred to this volume, 1s 
might have been CX et d, and adds nothing 
known, except Southey’s personal opinions upon the subject. The 
fact is, that he was in a m l to assault by self- 
opinion; and his warmth of feeling, borrowing som: thing from 
the violent excitement of the times, rather blinded him to the true 
state of the case. Annually recurring attacks of a 1 spiratory 
complaint drove him upon annual excursions; but his relish for 


asure case-harden 


xternal novelty seemed less than of yore. His fertility, how- 
ever, remained, and his sportiveness; for which last the world 
has not given him suflicient eredit. The following letter in 


rhyming prose is a singular jeu d’esprit. 
“ To Edith May S 





Sh y, A 25, 1820. 

‘Having nothing else to do for a dismal how two, I sit down to write 

to you, in leew ty, nnd iy ensuc, be they many they f cording 

to the cue which I happen to pursu Iw iged t iy at Llangedwin 

ill today ‘oan I wished to come away, Wynn ild make me delay my 

departure yesterday, in order that he and I1 t t whereof 
he once sent a drawing to me 

‘And now I'll tell you why it was proper that I l thither to espy 
the place with mine own eye. ’Tis a church in a \ ; wher hangs a 
t ] i hare being pre l byt ist hunters 

ming nigh and the dogs in full « defend 
her, an just in time, as it now nt of the 
eminine gender. 

“The saint was buried there, and a figure carved with « , in the chureh- 
yard is shown, as being her own; but ‘tis u f wh like the 
tone at our back-door,) till the pity is the 1 1 sl | y the more’ 
the pity, if it suited with my ditty,) it is t half y,—lack-a-day, 
lack-a-day ! 

‘They show a mammoth’s rib AS is there ever sucl f wlonging 
to the saint Melangel It was nou to V t my P 
that if this had been her bone, she must certainly hav rown to be th 
times as tall as the st epl 

** Moreover, there is shown a monunx tone, n »of Yor- 
werth Drwndwn , you must know, serv Welsi t 1 In the 
portfolio there are drawings of their tombs, ft hi 
Yorwerth was killed six hundred years ago. Nev s, perhaps you 
may guess, he happened to be an acquaintai f ine ; lt fore I al- 
ways have had a design to pay him a visit whenever I now the 
intenti m is at last m ade good 

‘God bless you Rk. 8.’ 


A test of Southey’s goodness l 1d the influence he 
exereised over his contemporaries, is shown in the applications to 
him from small poets, generally wanting advice, and the 
fulness and thoroughness of his replies. One of these corr spond- 
ents was a man of sceptical opinions, who subsequ« ntly made away 
with himself, having requested that Southey — write his life. 
It is curious on several accounts; not the le ‘which is that 
Southey felt positive of the man’s sanity from his a till he 
when he became as con- 
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yinced of his lunacy. We, however, allude to 
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quoting Southey’s confession of faith, mad in ¢ i Y, Ben woos Lads 
respondent. A very unorth lox one it is, and, thes logically speak eps pedi " gabiects indicat y the title, embracing the 
ing, it differs but little from his old Deism. principal art sed for f ma t in ng vegetable and 
: 7 - mimal pr l 
K M », 1819 . 
« Your letter, my d S \ sent stat The 1 tions t of 1 h account. The A n Notes isa 
mind into whicl I l fallen, | it 1 bee for that | volume of t fb ! V now f publica- 
support ich y not to ! y for the s man t The f é | Ss t | published under 
ae] too, identified my h s with | pm u id, and the he titi ( I \ ves, | nting a handy 
, of anv self- A ve yromote the fi fellow resun f the statesman’s Views upon ] questi ! the event of 
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[Saturday, 





3d West India Regt.—Brevet Lieut.-Col. C. M. Maclean, from the 72d Foot. to be 


Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Perry, who retires. 





Lane—Reeves, 
sequent Wedne sdays; Graham, 


Hospital Statf—Deputy Inspector-Gen, of Hospitals C. St. John, M.D. to be In- | div. of 2s. 5d. 





spector-Gen. of Hospitals, vice H. 


Hospitals, vice St. John; Surg. W. Dobson, from the 15th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. 
of the First Class, vice Fe 
Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Dyce, appointed to the 15th Foot. 

Unattached—Brevet Major G. Cl arke from 77th Foot, to be Major, without purchase. 

Brevet—To be Majors in the Army—Capt. N. T. Christie, of the 38th Foot; Capt. 
C. E. M‘Donnell, of the 29th Foot. 

To be Majors in the Army in the East Indies—Capt. H. B. Edwardes, of the Ist 
Bengal European Regt.; Capt. H. J. Stannus, of the 5th Regt. of Bengal Cavalry. 
= = = — 


———s 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tu sday, July 16, 

Partnersuips Dissotvep.—Booth and Marland, New Earth, Oldham, spindle- 
makers— Bowdery and Co Oxford Street, booksellers; as far as regards W. Bow- 
dery—Grimshaw and Co. Goswell Street, watch-manufacturers ; as far as regards W. 
Grimshaw senior— Keighley and Sons, Halifax, card-makers; as far as regards w. 
Keighley—Mellor and Co. Liverpool, cotton-brokers ; as far as regards J. Mellor 
Atkinson and Hibbert, Manchester, gingham-manufacturers—Joynson and Gibson, 
Manchester, attornies—Isard and Wightwick, Tunbridge, chandlers— Dixon and 
Shepherd, Rufford Buildings, Islington, cheesemongers— Brennan and Craven, Man- 
chester, waste-dealers—Gautier and De Backer, Regent Street, tailors—Kingston 
and Lay, London Corn Exchange, cornfactors ; as far as regards K. Kingsford se- 
nior—Whattam and Day, Cirencester Place, New Road, cabinet-makers— Spooner 
and Co. Hounslow, nurserymen—Tully and Phillips, Sunderland, merchants—Me- 
therell and Carter, Tavistock, mining-share-brokers—J. and G. Wheldale, Hull, 
painters— Miller and Son, Liverpool, wine-merchants ; as far as regards A. Beard 
Taylor and Bowen, Romford, iron-founders—Colbran and Winder, Brighton, build- 
ers—W. and T. Dawson, Blackburn, shuttle-makers— Millar and Lyon, Glasgow, 
lace-merchants—North British Fire Insurance Company and Northern Assurance 
Company ; as far as regards the trustees and executors of the late W. Gilmour. 

Bankrvurtcy ANNULLED.— WILLIAM BranscomBe, Blandford, Dorsetshire, carrier. 

Bankrvrts.— WILLIAM Minter Woop, Dover, hosier, to surrender July 25, Aug 
29: solicitors, Reed and Co, Friday Street ; official assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane 
Henry Hanrr Davis, Battersea, builder, July 22, Aug. 30: solicitor, Hewitt, Nicho- 
las Lane ; official assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane—WituiAmM Payment, Christian 
Street, St. George’s East, tailor, July 25, Aug. 29: solicitor, Dolby, Monument 
Chambers; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Grorce Kwynicur, 
Worthing, Sussex, July 27, Aug. 31: solicitors, Rhodes and Co. Chancery Lane ; 
Butt and Worsley, Ryde, Isle of Wight; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Cham- 
bers—JouHn VANDERSLUYSE SCANTLEBURY, Conduit Street East, Paddington, car- 
penter, July 27, Aug. 31: solicitor, Vaughan, Lincoln's Inn Iields ; official assignee, 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Tuomas Daron and Tuomas Epwaxps, Birming 
ham, iron-founders, July 24, Aug. 21: solicitors, Tyndall and Son, *Birming st 
offic ial assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—SamvusrL. WILKES, Birmingham, « 
dial-maker, July 22, Aug. 19: solicitor, Lowe, Birmingham ; official ignee, 
Christie, Birmingham—Joun Wetcn, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire, draper, 
Aug. 2, 30: solicitors, Parker and Co. Bedford Row; Dewes, Ashb 
Zouch; Hodgson, ~~ rham; official assignee, Bittleston, Notting 
GrorGe Coiston Bayuis, Cardiff, dealer in flour, July 30, Aug. 27: solicitor, Bird, 
Cardiff; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Tuomas WiLuiams, Trowbridge, auc- 
tioneer, July 29, Aug. 26: solicitor, Abbot, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol 
—Samurt Nu HOLSON, York, trader, July 29, Aug. 16: solicitors, Paterson, Liver- 
pool; Bulmer, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Francis BLANCHARD and 
WituraM Passmore, Leeds, tailors, Aug. 2, 30: solicitor, Upton, Leeds; official as- 
signee, Young, Leeds—Joun Scoran, Snaith, Yorkshire, seed-merchant, Aug. 2, 30 
solicitor, Blackburn, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds—Joun Suarnock, 
Toxteth Park, Lancashire, victualler, July 29, Aug. 19: solicitors, Gregory and Co, 
Bedford Row; Roby, Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool—Epwarp 
Rogson Artuvr, North Shields, shipowner, July 24, Aug. 28: solicitors, Maples 
and Co. Old Jewry; Leitch and Kewney, North Shiclds; official assignee, Wakley, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divipenps.—Aug. 7, Slater, Friday Strect, warchouseman—Aug. 6, Brooke and 
Wilson, Liverpool, merchants. 

Crertiricarrs.—7o be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting. Aug. 7, Wilson, Hull, stone-mason—Aug. 8, Milne, Manchester, grocex 
Aug. 7, Wareing, Liverpool, draper—Aug. 7, Smith, Liverpool, cheesemonger—Aug. 
8, y at Birmingham, gun-manufacturer—Aug. 10, Goode, Hereford, chemist 
Aug. 8, Denton, Halifax, silk-spinner. 

DECLARATIONS OF DivipENDs.—J.and C, D, Matthews, Chipping Norton, bankers ; 
first, second, and third div. of 7s. 3s. and 4s. 2]d. July 18, or any subsequent Thurs- 
day; Valpy, Birmingham— Harshaw and Askew, Leeds, cloth-merchants; sec. div. 
of 1s, 34d. and sec. div, of 3d. on the separate estate of J. Harshaw, July 18, or any 
subsequent Thursday; Freeman, Leeds—Ball, Manchester, share-broker; final 
div. of 16s. 3}d. any Tuesday; Hobson, Manche — Harrington, Manchester, com- 
mission-agent ; first div. of 5s, 1d. any Tuesday; Hobson, Manchester—Cawood, 
Leeds, iron-founder; first div. on subsequent pr oofs of 3s. any day on and after July 
16; Young, Leeds. 

Scorcu SequesTRATIONS.— Brand, Old Monkland, contractor, July 20, Aug. 12 
Bennett, Friarton, Perth, farmer, July 22, Aug. 12—Millar, Edinburgh, engraver, 
July 19, Aug. 8—Salmon, Newton of Fothringham, cattle-dealer, July 24, Aug. 4 
Hamilton, Baldernock, Stirlingshire, coal-merchant, July 23, Aug. 13—W. and A. 
Candlish, Doon Park, cattle-dealers, July 22, Aug. 12. 
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Fi iday, lay, July 19, 

PartNersuirs Disso.ven.—T. W. and J. N. Carpenter, St. John Street, butchers 
—Executors of the late J. Hardman, Bolton-le-Moors, brass-founders— Pocock and 
Co. Old Jewry, bakers—Jay and Robinson, Hereford, attornies—Jackson and 
M‘Donnell, Chaddesley Corbett, Worcestershire, surgeons—M‘ Donnell and Penkivil, 
Chaddesley Corbett, Worcestershire, surgeons—Sharp and Co. Manche-ter, iron- 
merchants—Sharp and Co. Manchester, engineers—Grondona and Naudet, Albany 
Street, cooks—Wintle and Co. Adam Street, Adelphi, wine-merchants—Robinson 
and Co. Skipton, grocers—Beale and Edwards, George Street, Blackfriars Road, hat- 
manufacturers— Drakeford and Co. verpool, commission-merchants—Conway and 
Co. Plymouth, railroad-contractor s far as regards W. Couway —Dunstan and Co 
Barnsley, iron-founders; as far as regards J., W., and T. Dunstan—Adams and All- 
cock, Smethwick, Staffordshire, railway-carriage-builders— Harris and Co. Manches- 
ter, joiners—Cooke and Gardner, Bristol, milliners—Hirst and Co. Leeds, cloth- 
manufacturers—S. and W. B. Wood, Macclestield, silk-manufacturers— Hickson and 
Hoff, Holbeach, auctioneers—Pennell and Co. Liverpool, cigar-manufacturers 
Downing and Co. Rotherhithe, timber-merchants—Richards and Canwell, Piccadilly, 
druggists— Rowland and Rich, New Bond Street, tailors—Court aud Genge, Brid- 
port, linendrapers—Brindle and Clayton, Marsden Foundry, Colne, boiler-makers 
Morgan and Co. Broadwater’s Works, Kidderminster, tin-plate-manufacturers ; as 
far as regards T. Morgan sen.—Wrathall and Clunes, Eliza Terrace, Whitmore 
Road, printing-ink-manufacturers—Grainger and Evans, Neath, Glamorganshire, 
timber-merchants—Morgan and Co. Abergavenny, linendrapers; as far as regards 
P. Morgan—Shubotham and Webberley, Stoke-upon-Trent, manufacturers of china 
—Reynolds and Tilleock, New Bond Street, tailors Fhompson and Co. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, ship-brokers. 

Banknrvurts.— Tuomas Dyson, Hardinge Terrace, Albert Street, Newington, rail- 
way-contractor, to surrender Aug. 2, Sept. 6: solicitors, Rixon and Son, King Wil- 
liam Street; official assignee, Whitmore-—GiLbert Fintay Ginpwoop, Maida Hill, 
chemist, July 26, Aug. 29: solicitors, Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry ; official as- 
signee, Johnson, Basinghall Street-—GrorGre SHEPHEARD, Mondbury, linendraper, 
July 30, Aug. 27: solicitors, Savery, Modbury; Bishop and Pitts, Exeter; official 
assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Timoruy Bourne Bourne, Liverpool, cotton-broker, 
July 26, Aug. 29: solicitor, Norris, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool 

Divipenps.—Aug. 9, English, Poultry, chemist—Aug. 9, D. and F. D. Smith, 
Hammersmith, drysalters—Aug. 9, Edwards, King Street, Bloomsbury, dressing- 
case-maker— Aug. 21, Cooper, Willenhall, Staffordshire, grocer. : 

Crerriricates.— 70 be — unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Aug. 10, 8. and H. J, Hogg, Portsea, auctioneers—Aug. 10, Scarfe, Hail 
Street, City Road, timber-mer¢ — Aug. 7, Stead, George Street, Adelphi, patentee 
of wooden paving—Aug. 10, Westover, Lewisham, cheesemonger—Aug. 20, Higgs, 
Wolverhampton, iron-dealer. ; 

Dec.arations or Divipenps.—Hignett, Middle, Shropshire, maltster ; first div, of 
8s. 3d. July 18, or any subsequent Thursday; Valpy, Birmingham—-Yeomans, 
Sheffield, merchant—second div, of 2s. 6d. July 20, or any subsequent Saturday ; 
Freeman, Sheffield—Burgin, Sheffield steel-manufacturer ; first div. of 2s. July 20 
and on any subsequent Saturday; Freeman, Sheffield—Reffold, Re the Sy b silder: 
first and final div. of 6s. July 20, and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch 
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Saturd, | Monday | Tue sday.; Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 
a a —_——- —_—|—_——_ 
3 per Cent Consol ...0.esecececereres 6fexd 964 96} 97 97 965 
Ditto for Account eecweeeces 908 963 | 968 974 97 | 97 
7 pe r Cents Reduced ........+++- 973 97} 978 978 97% 974 
} per Cents ceevecess dt | 936 98} Pn es | 99 
ee Annuitics ‘ - - sg _- se | st 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent 211j 211 2113 - 211} 
India Stock, 10} per Cent WS exd 266 268 —_ ——= | 269) 
Exchequer Bills, | jd. per diem 69 pm 69 69 69 7 6] 6 O70 
India Bonds, 34 per Cent ‘ 90 pm 87 90 90 $8 1] 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Austrian 5p. Ct Massachusetts (Sterling 5 p. Ct 107} 
Belgian _ - 1} Mexican ......seseeees is 30 
Ditto 23— — Michigan . eee 6 — —— 
Brazilian i— 914 Mississippi (Sterling) ......6 — = 
Buenos Ayres ¢— 55} New York (1858) ........ 5— — 
Chilian «— —_— OREO ccccee cacccccecs coon — — 
Danish ° wees = Pennsylvania cosreeed — Siiexd 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 23— 57 Peruvian eee i Sly 
BRRES ccccccccccocccsess i— &Y Portuguese _— S64 
French '_— —_— Ditto eeescccccoceece 3=— — 
DITO ..cccccesecesecess i— Russian ... coccescsessls = lll} 
Indiana (Sterling i— Spanish . 5— _~- 
Illinois ‘— Ditto e esece ;-— 73 
Kentucky . —_ — Ditto (Passive) .. ee — 
Louisiana (Sterlir i_— &Y Ditto (Deferred)........ . - 
Maryland (Sterling) ......5 — | 91 Venezucla Active cece ss 
SHARES 
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C mmmercial of London _—- 
London and Westminster | ~ 
London Joint Stock ‘ | 18 
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Hull and Selby eve 97 National Provincial — 
Lancashire and Yorkshi 34} Provincial of Ireland | 44 
Lancaster and Carlisle v4 Union of Australia . 
London Brighton and South Coast Bu} Union of London... .. cece — 
London and Blackwall i} Mints— | 
London and North-western 10s] Bolan «666s ce eeeees oe | -— 
Midland ereceee 2 Brazili n Imperi 1 . — 
N rth British 5a Ditto (St. John del Rey . 133 
South-eastern and Dover li} Cobre ( epee . cece 7 
South-western ........ i MIScCELLAN! 
York, Newcastle, and Berwi k. M4 Australian \g rricultural . 15 
York and North Midland .. lf Canada . 3 
| Docks— General Steam ° 27 
| East and West India...... Peninsular and Oric nts al Steam 80 
London Royal Mail Steam .... . 584 
St. Katherine South Australian . eee 19 
| 
BULLION. METALS Per ton 
| Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0 000 
| Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 5 10 ¢ 0086 
New Dollars eee 0 4 104 Lead, British Pig 715 © 18 Oo ¢ 
Silver in Bars, Standard © 4 11} | Steel, Swedish Keg... 1315 0 4 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 19. 
8 s 8 8 s s . s 
Wheat, R.New 40 to42 | Rye.. Maple. 3 Oats, Feed 16 tol7 
ine iz—di Karley White Fi 17— 18 
Old 10—42 Malting Boilers Poland Is—19 
Whit i2—44 | Malt, Ord Beans, Ticks Fi 19—20 
Fine 4i— te Fine Ok - Potato 21—2 
Super. New. 46—48 Peas, Hog 27 — 28 Indian Corn. 27 2s Fine .. 22—2 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN WEEKLY AVERAGE 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the Week ending July 1 , 
Wheat 40s. 6d. | Rye 22s. 10d.) Wheat - 408 d t 23s. 3d, 
Karley 21 11 | Beans— 26 11 Barley ..... 21 5 27 3 
Uats . 16 9 Peas 27 1 Oats eveee 1611 2 t 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town-made --per sack 40s. to 4 Butter—Best Fresh, lls. 0d. per 
Seconds . 7 7 —40 Carlow, 6s. to 3l. 8s. per cwt 
} Essex and Su ffolk, on board ship — 34 Racon, Irish : per cwt. 57s. to ¢ 
| Norfolk and Stockton . 30 — 32 | Cheese, Cheshire ...... i: —7 
| merican . .-per barrel 22. — 24 Derby Plain eee . 44 — 54 
Canadian eoee 2 — 23 Hams, York . 60 — 70 
Bread, Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. Od. to 5s, 6d 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
| NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD," Hea Fr CATTLE aT 
s. d s. d s. d s. d s. d s. ad SMITHFL 
| Beef 2 6to2Wtos 2 2 8to3 4to3 8 Friday Monday 
Mutton 2 8—3 yt 34—3 &8—4 0 Beasts 761 78 
| Veal 24—3 0—3 26—3 0—3 6 Sheep. 4,010 2,576 
| Pork 28—-3 4—4 0 34—3 8—4 0 Calves 86 401 
} Lamb. 3 4—4 0-4 8 i0—4 4—4 8 Pigs 208 24 
| . “Po sink the offal, pur 8 Ib 
| HOPS POTATOES 
| Kent Pockets ......0-sseee00e 120s. to 135s. | York Regents «+s-perton OQs.to 04% 
Choice ditto..........+. 140 — 210 | Wisbech Regents ........+++ o— 0 
| Sussex ditto lwo — 115 Scotch Reds . ° o— 0 
Farnham ditto o— oO French Whites o— 0 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 5 Trusses 
CUMBERLAN SMITHF.ELI WHltrcHartt. 
nn Tie. OS TID. sccccece Ss. 60 Tha. seccoesece to 778 
Inferior .......+. 60 — 65 9 = @ » we > 
New i — 68 o— 0 58 — 65 
Clover.. ° 78 — S44 60 — 90 70 — 80 
Wheat Straw.......++. 26 — 30 22 — 30 24 — =5 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES ! GROCERIES " 
Rape Oil. ......ceeeeeees percwt. £115 © | Tea, Bohea, fine...perlb.* Os ' d.to 0s. 3a. 
Refined ......sese00. ee 117 0 Congou, fine ....... » | —i & 
BARNSOOR, occscscceoscccesses 113 ©] Souchong, fine......... 1 ; —2 4 
Linseed Oil-Cake ........ per 1000 9 0 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d per Ib. " 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 61s. to 1008. — 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s Od Good Ordinary .......++. a= dds od. 
Cees, SER ce cevccccccess oo BS Sugar, Muscovado, per wt... 26s 
TCS coccccccccccccccsevccecs 16 3 West India Molasses ...., 13s Gd. to 17%. Od. 
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July 20, 1850.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
I MADAME SONTAG has the honour to announce to 
the Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public, that her BENEFIT 
will take place on Tuvunspay, 25th Jury, when will be pre- 
sented the First Act of Rossini’s celebrated Opera entitled 
SEMIRAMIDE. Semiramide, Mad. Sontag ; Arsace Madlle 
Ida Bertrand ; Assur, Sig. ¢ oletti. To be preceeded by, for 
the last time, Rossini's admired Opera (compressed into One 
BARBIERE D1 SIVIGLIA. Rosina, Mad. Sontag ; 





‘ * 
n Conte d’Almavi Sig. Calzolari; Figaro, Sig. Belletti ; 
Rasilio, Sig. F. Lablache; and Bartolo, Sig Lablach« In 





the Lesson Scene, Mad. Sontag will sing tode's cele brated 
¥ariations. With various Entertainments in the BALLET 
DEPARTMENT, combining the talents of Madlle Carlotta 
Grisi, Madlle. Petit Stephan, Madile. Amalia Ferraris, and 
M. Charles, &c. &c. Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tick- 
ets, to be made at the Box-office of the Theatre 
Lb ars ah a 

ER MAJESTY THEATRE.— 
] LA TEMPESTA.—It is respectfully announced that on 
7 d Jury 1850, will be presented the highly success 
rand Opera by Halévy, the Poem by Scribe, founded 
' of Shakspere, composed expressly for Her 
Incidental 
Charles 






repay 
ful New 
on the “ Tempest ‘ 
Majesty's Theatre, entitled LA TEMPESTA. The 
: Paul Taglioni; the Scenery by Mr 
King of Naples,) Sig. Lorenzo 
Antonio, (his Broth 
Prince of Napk 
Madlie. Pa 
Air, Mad 





Dances by M 
Marshall. Alfonso, 
pero, (Duke of Milan,) Sig Coletti 
Usurper,) Sig. F. Lablache; Ferdinand, 
Sig. Baucarde ; Trinculo, Sig. Ferrari; Stephano 
Ida Bertrand; Spirit of the 


, the 











rodi; Sycorax, Madile 

Giuliani; Ariel, Madile. Carlotta Grisi; Caliban, Signor La 
blache und Miranda, Mad. Sontag. Director of the Music 
und Conductor, Mr. Balfe fo conclude with a DIVER 
TISSEMENT, in which Madlie. Carlotta Grisi, Madlle. Ama 
lia Ferraris, and M. Charles, will appear Applications for 
Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the BKox-oftice of the 


rheatre 


QOcrIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
A COLOURS.—THE FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHI 
BITION WILL CLOSE, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, 


on Saturday next, July 27th Admittance, One Shilling. Cata 
logue, Sixpence. GEORGE FRIPP, Sex 


T# E SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
RITION of the NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS WILL CLOSE Sarunvay Next, 27th 
Instant, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall James's 
Palace Daily from Nine till Dusk 
JAMES FAHEY, Sex 


NDIA OVERLAND MAIL DIORAMA. 


—GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 4, Regent Street, 
Waterloo Place.—Additional Pictur MADRAS.—A Gigantic 
MOVING DIORAMA, Illustrating the ROUTE of the OVER 


LAND MAIL to INDIA, depicting every object worthy of no 
tice on this highly interesting journey from Southampton to 
Madras and Calcutta, accompanicd by descriptive detail, and 
ippropriate Music, is now OPEN DAILY, Mornings at Twelve, 
Afternoons at Three, and in the Evenings at Eight o'Clock 
Admission, Is.; Stalls, 2s. 6d; Reserved Seats,3s, Doors open 
half an hour before representation Descriptive Cata 
logues may be obtained at the Gallery 


each 


(SANTERBI RY SETTLEMENT— 
Notice f Purchase under 
which Land rbury Settlement 
with the privileg of 
or before the 29th August, the day on which the 
ships chartered by the tion will 
India Docks, may be obtained on applic 
Ky order of the Com 


is hereby given that the Terms 
may be bought in the Cante 


es secured to the first body 





Jonists on 


Associ 





H 
Canterbury Association, 20, Cockspur Strect, London, 
July 10th, 1850. 
TQUITY AND LAW LIFI 
oa ASSURANCE SOCIETY 





26, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London 








An Extraordinary General Meeting will be held at t) flice 
Tuesday, the 6th of A sr next t 
isely, for the purpose of declaring the u 
to the 3ist December 1849 to be rt nu 
the Proprictors and the Assured. Persons who may then have 
been assured for 1,000. or upwards, by pe ies of not less than 


nt, and to vot 





A year’s standing. are entitled to be 





July 19, 1850 
J{CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCTETY 
The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P 
Chairman 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
Advantages—The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 
System 
rhe whole of the Protits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Year 
The sum of 274,0007, was added to P last Divi 


licies at the 


ced an average Bonus of 624/. per Cent on 





the Premiums paid 
Amount of Assurance Fund 970,000 Income 170,000/, per 
nnum 
Loans granted on such Policies as are purchascable by the 
Society 


For particulars apply te ALEX. MACDONALD, Sceretary, 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars 


6, New 





Under the espec Patronage ( 
Queen and Field-Marshal his Royal High 


tihert, K.G.\ 
THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 





und EAST INDIA COMPANY LIPFI ASSURANCH 
SOCIETY, Established A.D. 1837 
FOR GENERAL ASSI LIVES 


RANCE ON 


13, Waterloo Pla ondon 


Pivert 


Colonel Sir Frederick Smith, K.1. F-R.S. RE. ma 
ederick Nugent Daniell, Esq. Deputy Chairn 


James Fr ' 1) 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir | Maj.-Gen. Taylor, CB. E.1.C.8 
G. Cockburn, G.C_.B Maj.-Gen. Ed. Wynyard, C.B 
Cockburn, | Maj.-Gen. Arnold, K.H. K.« 


Major-Gen. Sir J 
Bt. G.C.H 
General Sir Thomas 
G.C.B. G.CM 
General Sir P 


GCMG. K.CH 


Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D 
Brad Capt. William Laneecy, R.1 
Wm. Chard, Esq. Navy Agent 
Wilbraham Taylor, Esq 





Ross 


Maj.-Gen. Sir Jno. Rolt, K.C.B 
Lt.-Gn. SirJ.Gardiner,K.C.B. | Maj. F.8. Sotheby,C.B. E.1.C.8 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, | Maj.-Gen. Sir G. Pollock,G.C.B 
KCB. RA Capt. William Cuppage, R.N 


Rack, R.N. F.R.S. | Capt. M 
Sir Dudley St. Leger 


hacl Quin, R.N 
Hill, K.C_B 


Strand 


}.-Gen 


Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59 
Physician—Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D. K.C.H. F.L.S 
Counsel—J. Measure, I sq. 4, Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn Ficlds 
Solicitor—Rowland Neate, Esq. 57, Lincoln's Inn Fields 
Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator, 
and President of the Institute of Actuaries 
Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every 
Profession and station in life, and for every part of the world, 
with the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the 
Tropics 
The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon sound prin 
ciples with reference to every Colony, and by payment of a 
moderate addition to the Home Pre mium, in case of increase 
of risk, persons assured in this office may change from one 
climate to another without forfeiting their policies. 
Four-fifths of the Profits are divided among the assured 
JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary 





| apparatus employed in the Roasting, && 





] ER Majesty's Postmaster-General is 
prepared to receive Sealed Tenders for SUPPLYING 
THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE WITH FIRE-WOOD FOR 
ONE YEAR 
Information as regards the description and quantity of Fire 
obtained on application to Mr. For 


wood required can be 
the General Post-office, St 


rune, Clerk of the Works, at 
Martin's le Grand 

The Tenders are to be addressed to “ Her Majesty's Post 
master-General,”’ and must be sent in not later than 12 o'clock, 
noon, on the 3 inst. endorsed “ Tenders for the Supply of 
Fire-wood,.""—General Post-office, July 1850 


( YONTRACT FOR BIRCH-BROOMS. 
Department of the Storekeeper-General of the 
avy, Somerset Place, 10th July 1850 
ommissioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
do hereby give Notice,thaton TUESDAY, the 30th instant, at 
One o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such persons as 
may be willing to CONTRACT for supplying her Majesty's 
Dockrerds at Deptford and Woolwich with BIRCH 
BROOMS. Patterns of the Brooms, and a Form of the Tender 
may be seen at the said Office No tender will be received 
after One o'clock on the day of treaty, nor any noticed, un 
less the party attends, or an agent for him duly authorized in 
writing 
Every 





The ¢ 
Admiral of the 


Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Ad 
miralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Tender 
for Birch- rooms and must also be delivered at Somerset 
Place, accompanied by a letter signed by a responsible person, 
engaging to become bound with the person tendering, in the 
sum of 2001. for the due performance of the contract 

al rh) DA ?TewTL r 
M ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
4 TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
injuring the finest 


loose, 1s 


part of the usual time, and incapable of 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 


nap 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 


brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
t importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercaure, Binotey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 s, Oxford Street 
THE NEW TOOTH-PICK TOOTH- 
BRUSH, thoroughly cleansing between the tecth when 
used up and down, and polishing the surface when used cross 
ways, the hair warranted never to come out; in four strengths 
—viz. No. 1, hard; No, 2, less hard; No. 3, medium ; No. 4, 
soft The double Anti-pressure Nail-brush, which docs not 
divide the quick from the nails. The Triple Hair-brush, which 
thoroughly searches and cleanses the hair in one-fourth part 
of the time of any other method, and oth comb and 
brush combined The Medium Shaving-brush, being a selec 
tion of the strongest hair, so well secured in the 
socket as never to come And, though last not least, the 
newly-invented “* Renovator Clothes-brush, which makes 
an old coat look like a new one, and a new coat to look new 
double the usual time Invented and made only by ROSS 
and SONS, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate Street, London 


“( LD TIME GLIDES RAPIDLY 
ALONG For now very n ly Two Years DAKIN 

md COMPANY'S SILVER CYLINDERS have daily 

ged in roasting coffee. The superiority of this plan 

and the very favourabk mmner in which it is re 


lir 
dire« 


acts as t 





badgers 


loose 


been 


busily en 






of roasting 








garded by consumers of coffee, cannot be more strongly evi 
denced than by the immense and previously unheard-of extent 
f the demand now existing for the silver-roasted coffees, On 
all sides their purity and excellence are heard extolled, whilst 
the m ration of the prices charged has been favourably ac 
knowledged by ma bt, a strong 
reat luction in ted when 
ness is done Ex induces in 
sumption—inereas s reducti 
As sure as silver sure is silver | 
cofl iperi toi Cylinders 
ccivers made of Pt © used in the roasting of 
flee before a pure beverage can reasonably be expected from 
wrry. Dakin and Co, before effecting their improvements 


sting coffee, necessarily gave so much attention to the 


t that they can confidently speak upon it Their views 


been contirmed by the patronage and writings of the 
scientific men, who have my to the purity 
xeellence of the silver-r which purity and 





f 
excellence could not be developed by any other process of 
roasting 

Whilst the 
experience not 
f the best judges of coffee is 
in procuring for “ Number One the 
This fact cannot be too strongly borne in 
Dakin and Co, exert the utmost endeavours to 
of coffee by perseverance, 


snd by supplying the best kinds at the 


st trade in coffee affords to Dakin and Co 
obtainable, the attention of 
t constantly exercised 
kinds obtainable 
mind, and whilst 
encourage the 


great 
otherwist sole 
some wing 
finest 


and attention, 
prices, they 


anal by every car 


cheapest 


look with confidence to their superior mode of roasting for 
maintaining and extending the unrivalled repute of their cof 
fee for excellence of quality, purity of flavour, and cheapness 


of price 
rhe prices current for Royal Patent Coffees” are 
Per pound 


to Is, ld 
f 
i 


* Dakin's 
most respectfully annexed 
N 


Ceylon itive » ls, Od 














Good ls. 2 
Fine Plantation Is. 4d. to ls, 
Jamaica Good to Pine ° Is, 2d. to ls Ail 
Very Fine to Finest ls. 6 to Is, l0d 
Costa Rica. A strong & good Coffee Is. 3d. to Is 6d 
Mocha Choice Old to Finest aged 1s, 5d, to 2s, Od 
Selected Sorts Whole or Ground 
Strong & useful Coffee. 1s. 2d. | Richand fine-flavoured Is, 6d 
land strong 14 Particularly choice... 1 8 
wing sorts are supplied in sealed Magnum Kottles, 
2 Ibs. cach, and no extra charge is made for the 
s. a s. a 
Two pounds of good Coffec in a sealed 
sound Coffee in a seal botth + 6 
ed bottle 2 6| Two pounds of the finest 
Two pounds of strong and old Mountain Coffec 
tine-fla voured Coffee in mellow in ripeness and 
1 sealed botth , richness of flavour, in 
very a sealed botth 4 0 


Two pounds of 
1 e and excellent 
I'wopence each is allowed for empty 
when returned 
rhe following sorts are supplied in sealed bottles, contain 
Pound each, and no extra charge is made for the 
s d 





Two-Pound Bottles, 


ing One 


bottles 1 s 
One Pound of very good fee in a sealed bottle. 1 8 
Coffee, with flavour, in One Pound of particular 


a sealed bottle. .. 1 4 ly excellent and invi 


One Pound of very choice | gorating Coffee, in a 
and fine-flavoured Cof | sealed bottle 2 0 
One Penny each is allowed for empty One-Pound Bottles, 
when returned In order to insure to consumers the cer 
tainty of using only pure Coffee, DAKIN and COMPY. re 


ommend purchasers to buy their Coffee whole and to grind it 
themselves With the view of affording every facility for so 
doing, DAKIN and COMPY. continue to supply an excellent 
cast-iron Coffee-mill, complete, with adjusting screw and cna 
mclled drawer, for the cost price, namely, 3s. 9d 
DAKIN AND COMPY. PATENTEES, 
NUMBER ONE SAINT PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, } 
July 9, 1850. LONDON 
Gentlemen of science, visiters to London, and the public ge 

nerally, are respectfully invited to inspect the machinery and 
of “ Dakin’s Royal 





Patent Coffee.” 
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] OSIERY AND LINEN WARE- 
HOUSE.—Messrs. CHRISTIAN and CO. having com 


pleted their improvements, beg to invite 
their new and carefully-sclected STOCK OF HOSIERY, in 
Silk, Lisle-thread, Balbriggan, and Cotton Also every de- 
scription of under-linen, dressing- robes, camisoles &c. requisite 
for a lady's trousseau.—No, 11, Wigmore Str 


¥ ‘PD? y Ta] , 
()SLER'S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 

LIERS, LUSTRES, &c. 44, Oxford Street, London, con- 
ducted in connexion with their Manufactory, Broad Street, 
Kirmingham. Established 1807. Richly cut and engraved 
Decanters in great varicty; Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Gob- 
lets, and all kinds of table glass, at exceedingly moderate 
prices. Crystal Glass, Drawingroom Chandcliers, with glass 
arms, from 5/. upwards. A large Stock of foreign Ornamental 
Glass always on view. Furnishing orders in glass executed 
with despatch, on the lowest terms 


J LIMBIRD ENGRAVES A 
@?e« PLATE, any style, and prints 100 of the ve 
for 4s. 6d. A great variety of pearl, papier maché, tortoiseshell, 
and other fancy card-cases onery and blotting cases, 
travelling writing-desks and dressing-cases, portfolios of all 


an inspection of 




















CARD- 


ry best cards 









sizes, ink-stands, penholders, gold pens, and ever-pointed 
pencil-cases. The new pen, 50 in a box for 6¢. Writing 
papers at 9d. ls, ls. 6d. and 2s the packet of five perfect 





mery of th 


Strand, facing ¢ 


best quality and 


itherine St 


quires, and every article in sta 
lowest prices at LIMBIRD'S, 143 


"DRwe Db ’ TAY 
] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. 
and Son, having numerous complaints f 
are imposed upon by f cir Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of Wit am Lasenny” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby 
BE. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of 
to be prepared with that peculiar car 





LAZENBY 


m Families who 








spurious imitati 


ANCHOVIES continues 


whi has rendered it 





60 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their ol s lished Pish 
5, Edwards Street, Port Square 


Sauce Warchouse, 


| INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the 
most eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Aciditics, Heartburn, Hea Gout, and Indiges 








tion As a Mild Aperient, it is admir vdapted for delicate 
Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it prevents the 
Food of Infants from turning sour duri izestion Com 
bined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup forms an Effer 
vescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable and 
efficacious Prepared by Dinnrron and ¢ Dispensing 


Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by 
all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire 


({ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 








permanently clastic, very durable, and cheap 

3ft. Oin. wide.... £2 8 O/} 4ff. Gin. wide 3 3 0 

3ft. Gin. ditto 213 0/ Sf. Oin. dit ;lo 0 

4ft. Oin. ditto 218 ©| 5ft. Gin, « is 0 

THE BEST Top stuffing all H hair 

sft. Oin. wide £310 0] 4ft. Gin. wi £5 0 0 

sft. Gin. ditto - 4 0 O} Sft. Oin, ditto 510 0 

4ft. Oin. ditto 410 0/| Sft. ¢ ditt 600 

One of these Mattresses, with a French Mattress on it, isa 
most excellent and soft bed. HEAL and SON'S LIST ot 
BEDDING, with full particulars of weights, sizes, and prices, 
of every description of Bedding, sent free by post. Herat and 


Chapel,) Tot 





Son, Bedding Manufacturers, 19 pposite th 


tenham Court Road 


YEARLY SET OF TEETH.—ROW- 


LANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, com 
pounded of the choicest and most recherche ingredicnts of the 
Oriental herbal. It eradicates tartar, and removes from the 





surface of the tecth the spots of incipient decay, polishes and 
preserves the enamel, imparting the most pure and pear-like 

ness; and gives sweetness and perfu t th breath 

an anti-scorbutic, scurvy is lica if the Gums, 
and a healthy action and redness are induce so that the Teeth 
if loose) are thus rendered firm in th sockets Price 2s. 9d 
per box. Caution.—The genuine artic has the words “ Row 
land's Odonto " on the label, and A. Rowan und Son, 20, 
Hatton Garden," engraved on the Government stamp, which 


is affixed on each box.—Sold by them, and by Chemists and 


Perfumers 


\ ANY have assumed the use of the 
4 Word PALETOT, but the ONLY PATENTEES of the 
design and material used in this unexpensive and gentlemanly 
article of dressare H.J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 
Paletot Patentees, and Manufacturers of Cloth, who have 
agents in every principal Town in the United Kingdom and 
its Colonies Their London Address REGENT 
STREET or CORNHILL id est 


being 


No. 114, REGENT STREET, forms a department for 
PALETOTS, & 

No. 116, (the next house,) is devoted for MILITARY and 
DIPLOMATIC UNIFORMS 

No. 118, for ROBES and every novel or established article 


of costume 

120, isexclusively for BOYS' and YOUTHS 
unusual excellence. And at 22, CORNHILI 
may be seen 

In each Department skilful and intelligent 
tend, and the admitted fact, “ That an arti 
cheap should be really good,”’ is practically sustained 

WHOLESALE WOOLLEN CLOTH and SHIPPING En- 
trance at the rear in WARWICK STREERT, and CHANGB 
ALLEY, in the CITY 

H. J. and D. Nicott, 114,116, 118, 120, Rege 

> 


22, Cornhill 


CLOTHING, of 
Specimens of all 


Assistants at- 
to be really 


nt Street, and 


QILVER TEA SERVICES of NEW 
h 


PATTERNS A. B SAVORY and SONS, Working 
Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, opposite the Bank, have r cently 
finished several new and elegant patterns of TEA and C JFFEE 
SERVICES of novel and elegant desigt nd of the highest 


finish The following have been generally 
The Portland Pattern, tast« The Louis Qu 
fully engraved rich 





Pattern, 
y chased 

£ Zs. ad, 
Strong Silver Tea Pot. 12 15) Strong Silver Tea Pot 15 10 6 
Ditto Sugar Basin, gilt 7 4/ DittoSugar Basin,giit 8 5 6 


Ditto Cream Ewer,gilt 5 Ditto Cream Ewer. gilt 518 © 


Ditto Coffee Pot 16 16) Di Coffee Pot 1717 0 
£i2 ¢ £i7 10 6 
A large Stock is offered for sclection in the show -rooms, in 






cluding every varicty of patt 
ticle may be had separately ; an 
drawings, will be forwarded gratis, per 
Great Britain or the Colonies 

. ' . -EDU ’ . —— 
| J EADAC HE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, 

and GIDDINESS in the HEAD, CURED by HOLLO 
WAY’S PILLS.—Mrs. Drinkwater, of Castle Street, Liver 
pool, had been in ill-health for a considerable time, suffering 
from severe headaches, nervousn¢ and a debilitated consti- 
tution ; and frequently she would be so suddenly seized with a 
giddiness in the head that her strength would fail her, and 
she would fall to the ground. Every effort was tried to . Dtain 
relief by following the prescriptions of medical men, but with 
out success. She then commenced taking Holloway's Pills, 
and this invaluable medicine soon strengthened the tone of 
the stomach, renovated the constitution, and so effectually 
cured the headache, that she now is enjoying the best of 
health. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Ho.towar's 
Establishment, 244, Strand, London 


upwards; any ar 
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(SOMPOSITIONS 


FORTE 


FOR THE PIANO- 
BY E, SILAS 
Lot don, July 185 
The purport of the owing rem s must be accepted as a sv 
ficier 





y for their publication 
We unequivocally deny the influence of any interested 
motives, nor are we actuated by any fecling of party spirit, in 












almouncing our opinion of some productions of a youn 
composer named FE. 5S 1 house of 
Cramer andCo. We h ed with the 
and promising attribut s, that 
we feel ita duty to invite th iti and 
lovers of art to a careful : nd 
we have an carnest desire t ssistar 
to the advancement and pros ity of nius Who is 
lived in the w f art h t expericneed 
occasional exan f t s? N f uer 











he have witnessed a trated, p 
endeavours neglected, and ly i itions, like delicat 
blossoms in an ungenial cli t \ ered and Attere 
when there should have b was none 

Mr. Silas’s genius is bey p ure t 
highly developed to be now by any casualities ; he 











has already produc wturity and perfection, 
that will, whatever may be their present fame, carry his 
name to posterity, to be pronounced in accents as f ras 
those of Beethoven, Wel« und Me Issohn A powerful 
and able writer in“ The Times” has, by an audacious and cruel 


criticism,* cndeavou 
this young composer; th 
reminds us of the fiery 

attack upon Socrates ¢ 
party, in “ie ugernes 





successful career of 




















our young, unpretending 
city only Adee compared 
Judge Jeffreys persecut 
in his blind bigotry for cr 

All the works M1 i 
deep and critical examin ) ‘ on 
will not permit our deliverin pl nalysis of any, ner 
even a general notice of all of them, we purpose to take ¢ r 
two promiscuously from t num up which we will 
venture some remarks md, as our observations ar ntended 
for the public, we shali, as fur e,¢ efully eseh w the 
employment of technical terms 

The first work that accidentally opens to us, is a Caprice 
No. 1) in the key of F, preceded by an Introduction. The de 
sign of this composition is simple and unaffected ; the sub 
ject, which is written in three parts, is announced by the sé 


cond treble or contralto part s highly characteristic, yet 
melodious. ‘The P assages are elaborated without effort 
pear to be the happy suggestion of the moment ; their construc 
tion is in proper keeping »f the composition; 
while their originality and novel treatment surprise, they yet 
enchant us by their brilliancy and tlowin we In the cli 
max, the furm or figure of the subject is preserved by the in 
termediate part, acc ied with PP! re — and modula 
rts abov i below are strongly 


ting harmonies; the « 
contrasted by their various progressions in equal, lateral, and 
iffectation o 
he mo 


und ap 





with the character 











contrary motion ; all flow withou 
play. Throughout the structare 





evinces a perfect command of the rees of his art, and a 
power of applying them with happy and unerring judgment 
rhe artistic delicacy with which the t is anticipated 


und solidity of the hat 
usterly phrasing of the few bars of 


the Introduction, added to the purity 
monies employed in the m 








thisa dagio, at once and unmistakeably p mounce the presen 
of a great i er; i work it ry by iffirmed 
that Mr. Silas has sur nodern write f Capri 
ces ; they are utterly | repose, caccia i nido 
a8 the Italians said of rists when the two great Vi 





netian luminaries of art appeared 
To the performer this work does not offer mechanical diffi 




















culties of appalling character, yet his powers of execution will 
be sufficiently tested ; nor 1 he prov i fit exponent of its 
many refinements and beauties, unless he ssess the great 
and truc — itions of an artist xpression, feeling, and 
colour ; want v s ikely to entertain his au 
dience’ with a ‘polka, zalop, o me ligh effusion, than 
with a contemplative, sugzestiv siona uposition 
such as this Caprice by Mr. Silas 

The next work we en um All M es 
zando, being No. Sof a ul set of K rhis v 
ment in the key of G is full of cl te t;t gay 
and sparkling sub, tist wn out in »y the four 
preceding bars, a retarding des« tof the chromatic scale in 
the bass ; throughout the vement the subject is admirably 
treated, being causion 14) pronounced in the 
bass with mi t; the last nouncement of tl 
ject by a rapid and i 1 y . f 
in the treble, offers happy combina n 
trast With its first announ nent W » asa 
striking illustration of tl compose cts he 
has obtained by the simp! ipplica ’ w I s of 
the chromatic scale; First, they lane hiar 1 
and increase the piquant bri ney of tb they then 
impart contrast and variety to the f nnoun 
cing the subject; and last! hey serve ful ¢l x 
and give unity and charact totl vhole movement ; indec 
we are unacquainted wit iny composition of later time 
possesses so much spont y with s ch itrast of 
by legitimate and artist et : eady ¥ t 3 
it is a production to which none but the best of Mendelssohn's 
Scherzi can offer a parallel 

We may add, that in the productions of Mr. Silas, as in 














every work founded upon truc cipl their enchantment 
and beauties grow with our familiarity with them ; we ha 
therefore just cause to belic that time will confirm tl 
truth of the above observations ’ t the pinion therein 
advanced will herafter be enterta by all who have tl 
capacity to form one, when Mr. Sil will not be iz to 
excite the personal envy nd animosity of critics and profes 
sors, When all interested motives will be lost, and when the 
verdict of posterity will I pr unced upon the evident anc 
undeniable exccellen his works alon 5. K. I 

* Written on the sion of Mr. Silas’s first and only publi 
appearance in | n, When he performed, at the Musical 
Union this season, a movement from a Concerto by Sebastian 








Bach, some of his own Romances, and, at the request of the 
Director, he added an extemporaneous performances We 
find it an act of justice due to Mr. Silasto notice this malig 
nant criticism, on account of the ywerful influence of * The 
Times,” and by reason of the great talent usually exhibite 
by the critic As a proof of the writer's surpassing abilities, 
we may refer the reader to his crit m,in* The Times On 
the occasion of Signor Ronconi’s appearance this sé 

Covent Garden Theatre a” h xciting, ar 

ful description of an actor's performance we never read; or, 


if we refer to his notice of the last P rmonic Concert, in 
the same journal, we shall fi 1, with other excellent matter, 
a powerful and nervous digest of the two great masterpic 











of Mozart and Beethoven, expressed in language worthy ‘ 
best literature of o% r try We can only lament that 
talent and power hould have been so uncharitably employ: 
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N MEMORIAM. _— Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
OHN CHAPMAN’S CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS, chiefly Second Hand, in Theology, Fine 
Arts, Belles Lettres, V oyages and Travels, &e. Part IX. 
is now ready. Gratis on application.—142, Strand. 
HISTORY OF THE SALINE TREATMENT OF 
CHOLERA.— Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
HOLERA AND ITS CURES; an His- 
/ torical Sketch, with Meteorological and other 
Tables. By J. Stevenson Busunan, M.D. &c. &e. 
Wa. 8. Orr and Co. Paternoster Row. 

THE APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THE 
CROWN IN MATTERS SPIRITUAL. 
This day, 8vo. 1s. 

LETTER to the LORD BISHOP of 
CHICHESTER. By Archdeacon Mannina. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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8vo. 2. 
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da 8. 
AFF ATRS OF 
and the FOREIGN POLICY OF THE AD- 
MINISTRATION. 
in the House of Commons. 
GrapstonE, M.P.—Joun Murray, 


By the Right Hon. W 
Albemarle Stree 











L ately p' published, 18mo. 5s. roan lettere 

E PORQUET’S FRENCH-ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
Seventh Edition. London: published for the Author, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, by Smmpxkry, MAr- 





SHALL, and Co. ; of whom may be had the whole of Fen- 
wick de P orquet’ Public ations. 
Just published, in 8vo. with Plates, price 5s. clo th, 


( N EXCISION OF "THE ENLARGED 
TONSIL, and its Consequences in cases of Deaf- 
ness ; with Remarks on Diseases of the Throat. By 
WinuiaM Haxvery, Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Ear. 
London: Henny Rensnaw, 356, Strand. 


Lately published, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
E TRESOR de PECOLIER FRAN- 
4 CAIS; or the Art of Translating English into French 
at Sight. By L. P. F. pe Poraver. Thirty-third Edi- 
tion. London: published for the Author, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, by Smmpkrx, Marsan, and 
Co.; of whom may be had the whole of Fenwick de 
Porquet’s Publications. 


PARKER'S EDUCATIONAL CATA- 
LOGUE, including the Books produced under the 
Sanction of the Committee of Council on Education, 
and the Publications of the Committee of General Li- 
terature and Education appointed by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, will be sent free of 
postage, on application to the Publisher, 445, West 
Strand, London. 





Octavo, 10s. 6d. 
(* the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY 
in MATTE ma of OPINION. By G. Cornewan 
Lewis, Esq. M.P. M.A 
Also, Filived by Mr. Lewis, 
The FABLES of BABRIUS. With Notes. 5s. 6d. 
BEECKH’S ECONOMY of ATHENS, 8vo. 18s. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand, 


BRIT — MUSEUM LIBRARY. 
ext week will be published, 

SU PPLEMENT TO THE REPORT 
[ of the COMMISSIONERS ON THE BRITISH 
MI SEUM; containing FACTS and REMARKS on the 
STATE of the LIBRARY, which appear to have been 
entirely overlooked by the Commissioners. By One 

or THE Witnesses. ‘ Ruit mole sua.” 


ETON COLLEGE and KING'S COLLEGE. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
MHE ANCIENT LAWS of the FIF- 

TEENTH CENTURY for KING'S COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, and fer the PUBLIC SCHOOL of 
ETON COLLEGE. Collected by James Hrywoop, 
M.P. F.R.S. of the Inner Temple; and Tuomas 
Wricnt, M.A. F.S.A. Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France. 

London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


TEW SCHOOL MUSIC.—Sixteenth Edi- 
A tion of Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for the 
Piano, 4s.; his Dictionary of 3,500 Musical Terms, 1s.; 
his ¢ ‘atechism on Singing, 3s.; Ditto on Thorough Bass, 
2s.; Ditto Organ, 3s.; Ditto Violin, 1ls.; Clare’s Psal- 
mody, 12 books, 3s. each; Clarke’s Catechism of the 
Rudime ents of Music; Warren’s Psalmody, 12 books, 
each 2d.; and his Chanter’s Hand-Guide, in one vol. 
5s. or in 34 parts, 2d. each.—R. Cocks and Co. New 
Burlington Street. N. B.—New Catalogues gratis and 
postage-free. 


(THE Right Hon. Sir ROBERT PEEL, 





Bart. M.P.-—-PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI, 
13 and 14, Pall Mall East, beg to state that Mr. Samuri 
Covstys has nearly completed the Engraving from Sir 
THOMAS LAWRENCE'S PICTURE OF SIR RO- 
BERT PEEL. The Plate (an unfinished impression 
of which may be seen at Pall Mall East) will be pub- 
lished shortly. Prints, 1/. ls.; Proofs, 2/, 2s.; Proofs 
before letters, 3/. 3s.; Artist Proofs, 51. 5s. 


DUST of the late Right Hon. Sir 
ROBERT PEEL, Bart. M.P. 

Mr. JAMES PALMER respectfully informs the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Public, that a BUST Modelled 
from his Portrait of this cele brated Statesman by T. 
8S. Wesrmacorr, Esq. is now in progress for immediate 
publication in COPELAND'S STATUARY, and may 
be seen in a few days at Mr. CopeLanp’s Warehouse, 
160, New Bond Street, price to Subscribers One Guinea. 

The following letter from Mr. John Peel, son of the 
Right Hon. Baronet, bears ample testimony to the ac- 
curacy and authenticity of the Likeness. 

** Whitehall Gardens, 13th August 1848, 

“Sir—The portrait you have taken of Sir Robert 
Peel is, in my opinion, the most satisfactory one I ever 
saw; and I shall, therefore, be most happy to become 
a subscriber. Yours, &c. OHN PEEL. 

** Mr. James Palmer, 4, Porter’s Road.” 














Being the Substance of the Speech | 





THE SPECT ATOR. 





[July 20, 1850, 





TO TOU RISTS 


BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS 
AND TRAVELLING-MAPS. 
Hew ECvitians. 


** They should find a corner in the portmanteau of every 
person about to undertake a journey of pleasure or busi- 
ness either in England and Wales or Scotland.”—John 
Bull. 

** The most valuable series of Picturesque Guide-Books 
issued by Messrs. Black of Edinburgh. We have looked 
carefully through the volumes: they are admirably ‘ got 
up’ ; the descriptions are accurate, and remarkably clear 
and comprehensive. Altogether the series of works is of 
immense value to tourists.”’—Art-Journal. 





YLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 





and ROAD and RAILWAY GUIDE through 

ENGLAND and WALES; containing 194 Routes, and 
26 elaborately-constructed Maps and Charts, besides 
Views of the Scenery. The Index contains upwards of 
5,000 names, and embraces a list of the Inns in all the 
towns and villages. The volume is tersely written, 
closely printed, and portable. Second Edition, correct- 
ed throughout and greatly enlarged. Price 10s. 6d. 

**48 new routes, 12 engraved charts, and upwards of | 
100 pages of letterpress have been adde ‘d to what in its 
olden state was the cheapest, the best, and the hand- | 
iest book of its kind.”"—Spectator. | 

**A decided improvement upon the old road-book.”’ 

John Bull. 

** A carefully-executed work, prettily illustrated with 
useful maps.’’—Athenwum. | 


YLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 

) of SCOTLAND; containing an accurate Travelling- 
Map, 25 Engraved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and In- 
teresting Localities, (including Plans of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow,) numerous Views of the Scenery, on wood 
and steel, and a copious Itinerary. Eighth Edition, 
corrected and improved. Ina handsome portable vo- 
lume. Price 8s. 6d. 

‘A comprehensive, intelligent, and well-arranged 
guide-book. We have been furnished with an inci- 
dental proof of the remarkable accuracy of the charts 
and descriptions, in the personal testimony of a pedes- 
trian, who has traversed a considerable space book in 
hand.”’— Spectator. 


gy PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO 
) THE ENGLISH LAKES. Including an Essay 
on the Geology of the District, by Joun Putin y 
F.R.S. G.L. late Professor of Geology and Mineralogy 
in the University of Dublin. With a minutely-accurate 
Map, by W. Hvueues; Charts of the Lakes, by Sipney 
Haut; Views of the Scenery, by various distinguished 


Artists; and an ample Itinerary of all the Routes, with 
the Distances accurately laid down. Fourth Edition, 
enlarged and improved. In a neat portable volume. 
Price 5s, 


‘Itisa Picturesque Guide in every sense—its de- 
1 J 

scriptions are charmingly written—its intelligence is 

ample and minute—and its illustrations are admirable 


specimens of art.” —Atlas 
PLACK’S ECONOMICAL TOURIST 
) OF SCOTLAND. Cx an accurate Tra- 
velling-Map and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of 
all the remarkable objects along the several roads, and 
Four engraved Charts of those localities which possess 


mtaining 


peculiar Historical or Picturesque interest. Fifth 
Edition, corrected and impre wed. In a neat closely- 
printed volume. Price 3s. 6d 


nd elaborately compiled, 
umount of information 


‘A work most carefully 
containing the greatest possible 
in the smallest possible space Scotsman. 


ILACK’S GUIDE THROUGILT EDIN- 

) BURGH. Sixth Edition. Price 2s. 6d. And 
GUIDE through GLASGOW. Third Edition. Price 
2s. With Maps and Views, and Description of the 
Environs. 

»* Both these works are compiled for the special use 
of strangers; their contents being arranged in distinct 
walks, indicated by different colours on the maps of 
the respective cities Che tourist is thus enabled to 
traverse the ground without any further assistance, 
and to visit all that is worth seeing in both cities in a 
very short time. 


PLACK’S TRAVELLING MAP OF 

) ENGLAND and WALES. With all the Roads 
and Railways. Size 32 inches by 22}. In a neat 
portable case. Price 4s. 6d 

“A be vutifully- -executed Map of England and Wales 
which, after careful observation and reference, we c an 
characterize as being among the most correct ever is- 
sued.”-—Mining Journal, 

A Smaller Map, price 2s. 6d. 


ye TRAVEL L ING MAP OF | 
) SCOTLAND. With all the Roads and Railways. 
Size 32 inches by 22}. Ina neat portable case. Price 
4s. Gd. 

‘A handsome-looking Map, of large dimensions, yet 
so well mounted that it folds up into the size of a 
pocket-book, and admits at the same time of a partial 
examination,” —Spectator. 

A Smaller Map, price 2s. 6d. 


Black's Travelling Map of Ireland. 2s. 6d. 

Black’s Map of the English Lake District. 2s. 6d. 

Black’s Map of North Wales. 1s. 6d. 

Black’s Map of South Wales. 1s. 6d. 

Black’ s County Maps of Scotland. 1s. and 1s. 6d. 
each 

Black's Plan of Edinburgh and Environs. 1s. 6d. 

Black’s Tourist’s Memorial of Scotland. 5s. | 

Black’s Map of Central Europe. 4s. 6d 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


| London: Printed by Josern Cravron, of 


————____ 


MR. BENTLEY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY, 


THE WAR IN HUNGARY 


In 1848-9. By Max ScHLESINGER. 
E. Taytor. Edited, with N 
by Francis Putszky, Ex-Secretary to Ferdinand the 
Fifth, King of Hungary. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bd, 


Translated by J. 
otes and an Introdux tion 


II. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


And his Ambassadors at the Courts of England ang 


France. From the Original Letters in the Imperial 
Family Archives at Vienna; with a connecting Nay. 
rative, and Biographical Notices of the Emperor and 


some of the most distinguished Officers of his Army 
and Household; together with the Emperor's Ttine. 
rary from 1519-1551. Edited by Wi11am Brap. 
rorp, M.A. formerly Chaplain to the British Em. 
bassy at Vienna. 8vo. with Portraits, 18s. bound, 


Ill. 


MEMOIRS OF EMINENT 
ETONIANS. 


otices of the Early History of Eton College. By 
Profes- 
sor of History in University College, London, late 
Fellow of King’s College, 
castle Scholar, Eton. Royal 8vo. 21s. bound, 


With N 


Epwarp 8. Creasy, M.A. Barrister-at-law, 


Cambridge, formerly New. 


Iv, 


PICTURESQUE SKETCHES OF 
GREECE AND TURKEY, 


Delphi, Constantinople, the Bosphorus, the Ionian 
Islands, Athens, Marathon, &c. &c. By AubREY pg 
Vere. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. bound. 

Vv. 
Or Adventures in the Pat! Empire; Comprising 


1, v Panama; Lift in San Fran- 
cisco and Monterey: Pictures of the Gold Region; 
and Experiences of Mexican Travel By Bayar 
with Plates, 18s. bound 





Voyage to Californ 


Tayior. 2 vols. post vo 


vI 


PICTURES OF NUREMBERG; 


And Rambles in the Hills and Valleys of Franconia. 


By H. J. Wurrirxc. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates 
and other Illustrations, 21s. bound, 
THE HISTORY OF BANKING; 


With a Comprehensive Account of the Origin, Rise, and 
Progress of the 
land. By Wri.1am Joun Lawson. Svo. witl 
traits, 16s. bound. 


Vill 


THE WESTERN WORLD. 
on By aa EX- 


sls. Gd. bou 


A Third and thoroughly Revised 1 


ANDER Mackay. 3 vols. post 8vo 





Ix 


LIFE OF THE DUKE OF KENT. 


By the Rev. Erskine Neate, M.A 


Second Edition, 8vo. with Portrait, l4s. bound. 


X. 


THE PHANTOM WORLD; 

Apparitions, &e. By 
in Introduction 
Henry Curistmas, M.A 





Or the Philosophy of S; ’ 
Avevustine Catmer. Edited, with 
and Notes, by the Rev. 


F.R.S. F.S.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bound. 


tICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Rossa? 
Patmer and Joseru Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of Londo) 
and Published by the aforesaid Joszeu Carron, at, 9 W 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in 
County of Middlesex.—Sarunovar, 20th Jcir 1850. 


Banks of England, Ireland, and Scot- 


















